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FORGERIES ON JOHN BUNYAN 


The E litor of the first complete edition of 
Bunyan’s works reprinted accurately from the 
ginal editions, which were corrected by the autho: 
is desirous of giving as perfect a list as possibl 
of all the books which have been published under 
his name or initials, or with titles intended to de- 
ceive the public into a belief that works with 


which he was not in the slightest degree con- 


nected were written by him; the popularity of 


his name ensuring a large sale to such forgeries. 
He denounced this iniquity prior to his decease in 
1688 on the reverse of the title-page to the third 
edition of One Thing is Needful, and other poems, 
by John Bunyan, in these words : — 


This Author having Pub ui 

Books which have | rone off very w ell: Phere are certait 
Ballad-sellers abou » Newgate, and on L Bridge, wh 
have put the two fi first letters of this Aut - r’s nan 

his Effigies to their Rhimes and Ridiculous Books, 
gesting to the World as if they were his: Now 

that this Author publisheth his Name at large to 
Books; and what you shall see otherwise he 

Can any of the readers of “N. & ¢ 
the following list ? — 

1. The Saints’ Triumph, or the Glory of the 
Jesus Christ. Describing the Joys and Comforts a 
liever reaps in Heaven after his painful Pilgrimage 
Sufferings on Earth. By J. B., with Bunyan’s po 
on the title. Small 4to. pamphlet. J. Blare, Looking 
on London Bridge, 1689. 

2. The Second Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, | 
dicate | to Jehovah by T. S. Fro mtispiece, two 
in full costume, one sleeping. Bunyan 
—? art in 1684, Query, who was T. S.? 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, the Third 


“ Advertisement. 


disowns.” 


2.” add to 


Saints with 


Be- 
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Bridge, 1693. The preface is signed J. B. Ryland 
considered this as inferior to Bunyan asa f 
ack is to the finest cambrick, or a daub to a 
has also very indelicate passages, and to it was appent 
a life of Bunyan containing a paragraph about the 

ters so indecent that a new life was written for 
fourth edition, 1700. In the reprint of the old life, 
Mr. Ivimey, the bad part was omitted. Query, who was 
the author of the book, or of either of the lives ? 

. An Exhortation to Peace and Unity among all that 
fear God. The late Mr. Robinson of Cambridge has 
fully proved that this was not from the pen of Bunyan. 
It has been published in every edition of his wo 
Query, Is there any edition of it before Bunyan’s death, 
1688? The first that I have seen is in the second edition 
of the Barren Fig Tree, This has a black border 
round the title-page, it being published after the author's 
cle - 

The Visions of John Bunyan; being his Last 

iains, giving an Account of the Glories of 

the Terrors of Hell. M dwint er, L 
date, but after the acces 

his is a verbal re prin t, preface : all, of “the World 
o Come, the Glories of He Aven and the Terrors 

sively displayed under the Similitu f a Vision.” 

de Aavdpuros, Gwillim, 1711 r. L. was George 
a friend of Dunton’s, who mentions the book in 
Memoirs. 

6. Hearts-Ease in Heart Trouble by J. B., a servant of 
Jesus Christ, 1691, republished in 1728 by J. B., Minister 
of the Gospel, with a Hebrew motto on the title. This 
book was written by Jam Burdwood, a Nonconformist 
minister ejected from St. Patrick’s, Dartmouth [ Palmer’ 
Noncon. Memorial). It is dated “ From the house of n y 

e March, 1690, Bunyan having long before en- 

is house eternal in the heavens. In 1762 it 

as published under the name of John Bunyan, and 

went through many subsequent editions; one even by 

the Tract Society, but was soon withdrawn, The third 

page exhibits a sentence diametrically opposed to Bun- 

yan’s sentiments. “We are always too prone to fall into 
extreams; to sin either in excess or in defect, too mu 
or too little; we are faulty both ways.” What a s! 
der to charge Bunyan with saying, men sinned too litt! 

7. The f Christ or the Glorious Tre 
Heavenly Joys hortations Repentance, w 
vout Prayer, unyan, Edinburgh, 1741, 
leaves. 


8. The 


works 


1688, 


Re- 
Heaven, and 
ondon Bridge. No 
>I. 


new Pilgrim’s Pi 
Greatness, under the Similitud 
Bunyan, 2 lines from Horace, 17 
supposed to be aimed 
several editions. 
9. Bunyan’s Shove. A copy of title ar 
quested. 
10, The 
riage State. By J. 
piece, the 
Bedforde. 


A pol it : 
passed thro 


1 date 


Advantages an isadvantages of the Mar- 
} i frontis 
junyan 0 


yr portrait 


i 
Printed for t 


sl pi 
, 1775. 

The foulest and most unfounded slander upon the 
fair fame of Bunyan has been recently published 
in the Freeman's Journal, i which it is asserted 
that Bunyan copied his Pilgrim's Progress nearly 
verbatim from an old Popish work on purgatory, 
called The Pilgrimage of the Soul, which com- 
mences after the body is dead, and goes through 
all the imaginary pins of that fraudulent inven- 
tion so profitable to the priest, called purgatory, 
scarcely one sentence in which has the slightest 
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similarity to Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, ex- 
cepting that it is a dream. GrorGe Orror. 





JOUN BUNYAN AND “THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS.” 


I beg to hand you a cutting from the Dublin 
Freeman of September 29. 

“An interesting literary discovery has just been 
brought to light. It was asserted some time ago that 
Bunyan, who wrote the Pilgrim's Progress, was an im- 
postor, and that the whole story was made up from an 
ancient manuscript. Several erudite members of the 
teformed Church wrote letters to the newspapers, de- 
nouncing the libel, and claiming for honest John Bunyan 
the wholecredit of having conceived and written the famous 
Progress. Miss Catharine Isabella Cust has, however, 
taken up the gauntlet thrown down by Dr. Cumming 
and other admirers of Mr. Bunyan, and has shown, be- 
yond all possibility of doubt, and on the most irrefragable 
evidence, that Bunyan, the ‘star of Protestantism,’ was 
a mere duffer, and a shabby, unprincipled duffer into the 
bargain. She has published (this day) a translation 
from the French manuscript copy in the British Museum 
of the Pylgremage of the Sowle, by Guillaume De Guile- 
ville, a churchman who flourished in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The original work was translated in England 70 
vears before the Reformation, and was printed by Caxton 
in 1483. The Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress is nearly a 
verbatim copy of this rare work, with a few alterations 
here and there, to give it the tinge of originality! I have 
the work before me as I write, and when it reaches your 
hands you will be able to judge what measure of credit 
John Bunyan is entitled to. The fact can no longer be 
disputed that John Bunyan, of pious memory, was nothing 
more nor less than a literary swindler, and that the sub- 
lime sentiments enunciated in the Progress were not those 
of an inspired follower of the ‘ reformed faith,’ but of a 
Catholic divine who lived and died long before John 
Bunyan saw the light — whose work was translated by 
Catholic pens, and printed by Catholic hands, in the 
little printing room called ‘ye presse closet,’ within the 
precincts of the abbey church of Westminster, on the 
very spot where the new Victoria Hotel now stands, and 
that John Bunyan had no more to do with its production 
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many years to the study of the works to which he 
thought Bunyan had been indebted, speaking of De 
Guileville’s Pilgrimage of Man (which is really the 
work which Pilgrim's Progress most resemples), says ex- 

ressly, “ that the allegory which becomes in the hands of 
3unyan a fascinating narrative full of vitality and Chris. 
tian doctrine, is in the work of De Guileville only a cold 
and lifeless dialogue between abstract and unembodied 
qualities :” and few, we think, who will take the trouble to 
compare the two books (and the admirers of John Bun- 
yan can well afford to invite such comparison), will hesi- 
tate in deciding that the epithets “ shabby, unprincipled 
duffer,” and “ literary swindler,” do not apply to the 
author of The Pilgrim’s Progress, however correctly they 
may describe the writer of false and scandalous charges, 
As the correspondent of the Freeman’s Journal professes 
to have had Miss Cust’s book before him when he penned 
this tissue of untruths, we may fitly conclude in his own 
words, “ whom Heaven forgive for his unscrupulous au- 
dacity.”—Ep, “N. & Q.”)} 





De Guileville’s “ Pilgrimage of the Soul” (2™ §. 
viii. 268.) — Anon. wishes to know what became 
of a MS. verse translation formerly possessed by 
Mr. Gillies.* There are several in the British 
Museum, and Caxton’s edition of 1483, Probably 
one of these may be that now sought for. But 
what makes Anon. dream that John Bunyan ever 
saw that curious book, or had it in prison? He 
could not have read it! Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress is that of a man from his conviction of sin 
until he dies. The Pilgrimage of the Soul com- 
mences where Bunyan ends! and shows the soul's 
horrid state for thousands of years in purgatory, 
until released on the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary. A fair analysis of this book is in my in- 
troduction to the Pilgrim. The Freeman's Jour- 
nal has circulated a most unfounded slander in 
saying that Bunyan copied Guileville. The two 


| books are open to the public, in the British 


than you orI! The saints will be savage to think that | 
for two centuries they have been lavishing so much | 


praise upon an imposition; but facts are stubborn things, | 


and even the most incredulous must believe, when the 


original Pylgremage of the Sowle is placed in their hands, | 


and compared with the modest and veracious publication 
of Mr. John Bunyan, whom Heaven forgive for his un- 
scrupulous audacity.” 

If the facts be as stated, I think they cannot 
be too generally known: if, on the other hand, the 


statement can be contradicted, or is susceptible of 


qualification, some of your numerous correspon- 
dents may be in a position to do so. G. P. 


[This is a most disgraceful piece of misrepresentation, 
in which it is difficult to say whether religious bigotry 
or unscrupulous mendacity has the preeminence. Miss 
Cust did not “take up the gauntlet thrown down by Dr. 
Cumming and other admirers of Mr. Bunyan.” ‘The Pil- 
grim’s Progress, so far from being “nearly a verbatim 
copy ” of the Pilgrimage of the Soul, really contains only 
such occasional resemblances as are almost inevitable 
from the similarity of their subject, both De Guileville 
and Bunyan being indebted for the idea to the Apoca- 
lypse. The late Mr. Nathaniel Hill, who had devoted 


Museum, and give an utter denial to the asser- 
tion. GrorcGe Orror. 





PROBATION LISTS OF MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
NO, IIL. 


111, Robotham . Fb. 1686. 
112. Thomas } Aldersey tb. 1692. 
113. Moses Allington, b. 1666. 

(No doubt brother of Marmaduke A., M.P.) 
114. Edward Amhurst, b. 1698-9. 

(Younger brother of Nicholas Amhurst.) 
115. Townsend Andrews, b. 1702. 
116. Timothy Archer, b. 1631. 


* Guileville wrote three treatises, called “ Le Romant 


| des trois Pelerinages: le premier est de l'homme durant 


qu’est en vie; le second de l’ame seperée du corps; le 
tiers est de notre Seigneur Jesus,” written 1330, printed 
at Lyons, 1485. Never published together in English. 
Caxton printed The Pilgrimage of the Soul in 1483. 
Fawkes printed the first, The Pilgrimage of Man, about 
1505. So rare as to be unknown to Dibdin, there is 4 
copy at Oxford. Miss Cust used a MS. of this in the 
Museum. 
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Thomas Atterbury, b. May 23, 1683 

Randolph Barker, b. 1681, 

Brian } fb. 1682. 

Gregory § Bentham tb. 1719. 

(Both were, no doubt, related to the Economist.) 


. Andrew Bethune, b. 1705. 


(Possibly B.A. of Balliol College, 
John Blacstone, b. Sep. 23, 1713. 
John Bramestone, b. Sep. 29, 1696. 
(Was he B.A. of Catharine Hall, Camb., 
John Buckingham, b, 1717. 
Thomas ng > b. 1721. 
Julius Cesar, b. June 16, 1709. 

Nicholas )} , 1 fb. 1675. 
Thom as j tb. 1665. 
Thomas Carow, b. Dec. 10, 1602. 
(Was this Thos. Carew of Tower fill, the 


1721.) 


1716?) 


Cantrel 


poet 7) 








130. Jacob b. 1598. 
131. Theodore ¢ Chaloner ts 1674 
132. Ephraim Child, b. 1595. 

133. Robert Codrington, b. 1633. 
134. Owen Crane, b. 1635, 

135, Andrew Crisp, b. 1665. 


(Of Merton and Oriel Colleges, Oxford.) 


. Nathaniel Danse, b. 1735. 


(Afterwards Sir N. D. Holland, Bart., M.P., the 
eminent and eccentric painter.) 

John Deering, b. 1637. 

saldwin Duppa, b. 1681. 

Marmaduke Etty, b. 1715. 

Francis Ferne. (No date given.) 

(Fell. of S. John’s, Cambridge, Master of Wisbech 
School, Preb. of Ely, d. 1715.) 

Francis Ferrand, b. Mar. 5, 1601. 

Archibald Floyer, b. 1689. 

Henry Hankey, b. 1700. 
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167. Nathaniel Stackhouse, b. 1734. 
168. Thomas Swadlin, b. 1640. 
(Query, D.D. of S. John’s, Oxford, imprisoned in 
Gresham College? Died 1669.) 
169. George Tuke, b. Aug. 1610. 
(Was this Sir Geo. T. of Cressing Temple ?) 
170. Edward Turpin, b. Aug. 25, 1601. 
171. Robert Walgrave, b. 1596. (Son of the printer?) 
72. Lancelot Whitehall, b. 1665. 
173. Samuel Winstanley, b. 1695. 
Cuartes J. Roprnson, M.A, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 


NOTE ON FORMER PRINCES OF WALES, CHIEFLY 
IN CONNEXION WITH OXFORD. 


The Prince of Wales's residence at Oxford will 
naturally récal attention to previous instances in 
English history when the heir apparent of the 
Those who wish 


| to refresh their memory on the subject with re- 


| College, at p. 102. 


gard to Edward (commonly called the Black 
Prince) will find a pleasing and graphic state- 
ment on his Oxford life, as a member of Queen's 
(2nd ed.) of the Rev. A. P. 
Stanley's Historical Memoirs of Canterbury. The 
passage is too long for extraction, but that is less 


| to be regretted, as the book is in so many hands. 


(Sir Henry H., Knt., Alderman and Sheriff of 


London. ) 
Edmund Hayles, b. 1605. 
Christopher Howell, b. 1617. 
Stephen Jenour, b. Dec. 25, 1640. 
Abraham Jordan. (At school, 1654.) 
(Query. Fell. of Trin. Coll., Cambridge?) 


8. Thomas Meux, b. 1663. 


(Of Stoughton-Manor, heir to his brother-in-law, 
Sir Wm. Massingbeard, Bart.) 
Christopher Minshull, b. 1686. 
(Probably nephew of Christ. M., 
Oxford, who died 1681.) 
Anthony )? Neale fb. 1596. 


Divinity Beadle at 


Ezekiel §~ ’ b. 1595. 

John Nelthorpe, b. 1662. 

: hristoy -_) b. March 6, 1686. 
edmund Pack b. 1689. 

Graves j s. a. at school, 1692. 

Richardson b. 1682. 


(The last-named was Fellow of S. John’s, and a 
barrister; afterwards a major in the army, and a 
writer of some ogg n. _He died 1728.) 

Thoroton Pocklin; gton, b. 

Fairfax Rashfield, 705. 

Philip Rashleigh, Ms Now, 25, 1695. 

(Afterwards M.P. for Liskeard. Died 1756.) 

Henry} ¢b. 1716. 

tooke Ub. 1713. 
? b. Mar. 27, 1608. 
§ b. 1683. 





Nicholas { 


Samborne 
Richard { 


. Christopher Sandes, b. Mar. 3, 1633. 
65. William Shuckburgh, b. 1734. 


165, 





Samuel Shuckford, b. 1730, 


From a less known work I extract an interesting 
and curious notice, entitled “ Henry Vth., where 
Educated” : — 


“ Henry the Fifth is said by Milner, in his [Jistory of 
Winchester, on the authority “of Stowe, to have received 
his education at New College, under the tuition of his 
uncle, Cardinal Beaufort, who was at that time Chan- 
cellor of the University. Tradition, however, has gene- 
rally given the honour to Queen’s, and this tradition is 
supported by Holinshed and Speed. 

* Hearne affirms that he was educated at Queen's, and 
not (as John Stowe mis takes) in New College. 

“* John Ross, or Rowse,’ he adds, ‘ assures us that his 
chamber was over the great gate of the Colledge, just 
opposite to Edmund Hall Gate. Both the gate and 
chamber are still (June 28, 1720) remaining, and are 
much noted by curious persons that come to Oxford.’ 
(Textus Roffensis, p. 316.) 

* It has been inferred that he was a member of Queen’s 
College from the circumstance which is related, not only 
by Holinshed, but in nearly the same words by Spee ! 
and Stowe, of this prince appearing before his father, who 
was then very ill, ‘apparelled in a gown of blew satten, 
full of small — holes, at every hole the needle hanging 
by a silke thred, with which it was sewed. About his 
arm he ware an hound’s collar set full of SS of gold, and 
the tirets likewise being of the same metal.’ It “has bi 
suggested that he took the idea of this dress from the 
singular custom, which is observed annually at Queen’s 

‘ollege, of the bursar presenting every member with a 
nec dle and thread; a rebus (composed of the two French 
words aiguille, a needle, and Jil, thread,) on the name of 
F-gglesficld, their founder; and that he wore it to show 
his father that he was not forgetful of his academical 
suits, and to convince him that he had no desire of usurp- 





| ing his throne, which suspicious jealousy, raised in the 
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king’s mind by some evil-disposed persons, w! ho were in 
his confidence, ‘ was occasion that he in part,’ as Holin- 
shed says, ‘ with irew his affection and singular love fron 


the Prince.’ ” —Owoniana, vol. ii. pp. 45—8 


While on the subject of former Princes of 


Wales, I take the op portunity of mentioning that, 
on ti king down the bells of this parish, for being re- 
cast, in the course of the present year, it was found 
that the largest among them he ad (in addition to 
the inscription “ Omnia parata. Venite,” being the 
translation of Mat. xxii. 4., or Luke xiv. 17., and 
the date 1623), the arms and motto of the Prince 
of Wales. ‘To explain this it was necessary to 
refer to English history; and, in so doing, it ap- 
peared that this was the very year in whic th the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles L, oc supied 
such a prominent position in the nation’s eye, 
from the journey to Spain, and the marriage 
ques stion therewith connected. ‘There was, at the 
time, no special reason, of which I am aware, why 
this royal emblem should have appeared on the 


bells of this, more than any other rural parish of 


the country: I therefore conclude that it merely 
arose from the general interest felt for the Prince 
of Wales. Should any correspondent be able to 
throw additional light on the subject, information 
will be welcome. Francis Trencn. 


Islip Rectory. 


SIR WILLIAM USSHER. 


I have more than once seen it in print, that in 
the year 1649 “Sir William Ussher, though at- 
tended by many of his friends, was drowned in 
crossing the Dodder,” which runs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin; but a reference to Boate’s 
Treland’s Natural History (London, 1652), p. 60, 
proves that this is a mistake, which it may be well 
to correct: — 

“This [the Dodder]..... groweth thereby so deep, 
and exceeding violent, that many persons have lost 
their lives therein; amongst others Mr. John Ussher, 
father to Sir William Ussher that now is, who was carried 
by the current, nobody being able to succour him, al- 
though many persons, and of his nearest friends, both 
a-foot and horseback, were by on both the sides.” 


The danger experienced in crossing other streams 
as well as the Dodder (which generally indeed 
“is of very little depth,” but is subject to fre- 
quent inundations), suggests a farther quotation 
from Dr. Boate’s History : — 


“Tt shall not be improper to insert here a particular 
observed by a very credible and reverend person, Theo- 
philus Buckworth, Bis! 10p of Dromore, the which he hath 
several times related to my brother and others, being 
this: The Lagon, a little river or brook which passeth 
by the town of Dromore, upon a certain time being 
greatly risen through a great and lasting rain, and hav- 
ing c arried aw: ay the wooden bridge, whereby the same 
used to be passed at that town; a country fellow who was 
travelling that way, having stayed three days in hope 
that the water woul fall, an 1 seeing that the rain con- 
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tinued, grew impatient of staying longer, and resolved 
to pass the brook whatever the danger was; but to do it 
with the less peril, and the more steadiness, he took a 
great heavy stone upon his shoulders, whose weight giy- 
ing bien ¢ some firmness against the violence of the w;: ater, 
he | passed the same without harm, and came safe to the 
other side, to the wonderment of many people who had 
been looking on, and given him up for a lost person.” 
Apnea. 





SIR AMYAS PAULETT AND SIR DRUE DRURY. 


It is the duty of the historian and biographer 
to deal justly by the persons whose sayings and 
doings they undertake to narrate; and also to 
quote correctly the authorities they refer to; and 
I cannot but think that Miss Strickland, in her 
Life of Mary Stuart, Chapter Ixii. (“ Queens of 
Scotland”) hath violated both these duties, in 
respect to the two individuals to whom was con- 
fided the unpleasant duty of being her keepers in 
Fotheringay castle. 

It is well known that Walsingham “ wrote, in 
conjunction with his secretary Davison,” a letter 
to Paulett and Drury, moving them, in the name 
of Queen Elizabeth, “ to shorten the life of that 
Queen,” Mary Stuart, their prisoner; and “ sug- 
gesting the private execution of their royal 
charge.” 

Miss Strickland, after giving an account of this 
* memorable” and wicked letter, says that : — 

“Sir Amyas Pauleit, in ‘reply to Walsingham, ex- 
presses ‘ his grief that he should be so unhappy as to live 
to see the day in which he 7 required, by direction from 
his most gracious sove reign, to do an act which God and 
the law forbiddeth ; >and indignantly adds, *‘ God forbid 
I should make so foul a shipwre k of my conscience, or 
leave so great a blot to my poor posterity as to shed 
blood without law or warrant.’ ” 

Yet Miss Strickland also says : — 

“ The stern integrity of Sir Amyas Paulett and Sir 
Drue Drury in refusing to comply with this request in 
the name of their sovereign, has been highly extolled; 
but no advantage had been offered to induce them to incur 
the risk of being rendered, like Gournaye and Maltravers, 
not only unpaid executioners, but scapegoats for public in- 
diqnation, 
Mary Stuart in vain.” 

I would now ask whether it is fair, or just, or 
right, in Miss Strickland broadly to insinuate 
that Paulett and Drury were not influenced by 
the feelings they avowed ; but were only hindered 
by the absence of a bribe and the offer of an 
“advantage” from doing the foul murder; 
which insinuation she makes with Paulett’s 
proud, noble, and indignant reply lying before 
her? I think it will be replied by every one, 
“ it is not.” 

Next, she says that : — 

“Sir Drue Drury did not commit himself to writing 
on the subject; but merely signed his name to a post- 
script, by Sir Amyas Paulett, declaring ‘ that he sub- 
scribed in heart to his opinion.’” 


History had not told her tale to the keepers of 
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For all this she refers in a note to the letter of 
Walsingham, which was found among Paulett’s 
own papers, and has since been printed by 
Thomas Hearne, the antiquary, in his Appendix 

Robert of Gloucester, and by others. Now, 
according to the letters, as given in my copy of 
Hearne’s Appendia, it appears, first, that though 
Paulett replied to Walsingham in the first person 
only, yet the letter concludes thus,— 

“ Your most assured poore friends, 
A. PouLer—D. Drury.” 

Secondly. The postscript was the postscript of 
Paulett, and not of Drury (as Miss Strickland 
says it was), and reads thus : — 

“ Your letters ” (for there were two others from Davison 
requesting the letter ‘to be consumed in the fire’), 
coming in the plural Number, seem to be meant as to 
Sir Drew Drewrye as to myself, & yet because he is not 
nam’d in them, neither the L etter directed unto him, he 
forbeareth to make any particular Answere, but sub- 
scribeth in heart to my opinion.” 

Such is the way in which Miss Strickland 
writes history, with the authorities before her ; 
and this will help to determine the degree of 
coufidence with which she must be read by the 
students of English history. P. H. F. 





KIRK SESSION RECORDS. 


Will you accept of a few items from the Kirk 
Session Records of the parish of Hutton, Berwick- 
shire? They are curious, and will serve to illus- 
trate the morals and manners of bygone times: — 

“1701, May 25. Collected for the harbour of Eyemouth, 
11d. Gs. Od., and delivered to Vr. Ramsay, minister there. 

“1701, Sept. 21. The Moderator (i. e. Mr. Gilbert 
Lourie, minister of the parish, who was Moderator of the 
Session) having received a letter from Mr. Crighton, 
minister of the Tron Church at Edinburgh, craving that 
the Session would order their officer to summon Robert 
Johnston of Hilton in this parish (/Zutton, residing at 
Hutton Hall), to appear before the Tron Church to satisfy 
church discipline there, for the filthy fact of fornication, 
some time ago committed by him within the bounds of 
this parish, and that upon the 28th day of October next. 
lhe Session ordered accordingly. 

“1701, April 7. John Hogard, one of the elders, sum- 
moned before the Session for the scandalous fact of 
quarrelling and fighting with one John Nesbet. The 
Moderator gravely ‘rebuked him, and farther asked him 
if he did not present a gun to the said John, and whether 
he did ysult (assault) him next day with a drawn 
sword? He confessed both, but for excuse alledged he 
was in drink. The Moderator told him the pretended 
excuse was rather an aggravation of his crime, and again 
rebuked him for the same, and his other miscarriag 
(He was afterwards publicly rebuked before the congre- 
gation for those misdemeanors. ) 

“1702, March 2. This day was read from the pulpit 
the sentence of excommunication against Robert Craw of 
East Reston. (This individual atterwards engaged in the 
Rebellion of 1715. ) 

“1702, May 24. Murgaret Home, being delated to the 
Session, for « ursing and swearing, and abusing + Beaty Da- 
idson; ordered that she be summoned to “the Session | 
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next dyet. (Cursing and swearing among the lasies 
seem to have been very prevalent in those days, as we 
find Aatherine Pearson and Janet Trotter summoned be- 
fore the Session soon after for the same, and numerous 
other instances may also be cited). 

“1702, Septr. 13. The Session appointed two of their 
number, viz. Adam Douglas and George Foord to observe 
the fishers of Paxton, if any of them encroached on the 
Sabbath by fishing (in the Tweed). 

*1702, Oct. 25. This day, the Session enacted that 
none should be allowed the benefit of proclamation for 
marriage, but such as should appear before the Session in 
person, or by proxie, and mortifie fourteen shillings Scots 
to the poor, and find sufficient sureties for accomplishing 
their marriage without violation of the rules of church 
or 1703 


“1702, Nov. 22. This day, Christian orne and Mar- 
pn Craw, of the parish of Coldingham, now denounced 
| fugitive from discipline. 
*1703, April 11. rhis day the inister exhorted 
both old and young within the pari sh to keep within 
doors after public worship, and to spend the remainder of 


the Lord’s day in relegious exercises. ‘on tllan and 
John Ross, elders in Paxton, reported that going through 
their quarters (districts) on the Sabbath, they found se- 
veral persons lying in their beds in time of divine service ; 
the Session enjoined the said elders to admonish the said 
persons, under pain of public censure. 

, July 25. The members appointed to observe the 
fishers on Tweed, report that this morning, about sun- 
rising, they saw several coming home from the water, 
and George Hogard drawing his net; appoint him to be 
summoned to next Session. 

“—— 25. Payed to James Scoular for a coffin to the 
dece: aseil Elspeth Lumsden, 2/. Ade. Od. Scots. 

——- $2, Jean Faden, comp'aiuing on Elspeth Purves 
ti calling her witch. To be sumroned to next dyet. 
Helen Winram, dAclated for swearing. Septr. 29, Elspeth 
Purves compearing, denies shs called Jean Faden witch, 
but confesses that sine cailed her daughter witches brood ; 
which the Session holding as a confession of the guilt she 
is charged for, appoirt her to receive a publick rebuke 
before the congregation next Lord’s day. 

“1704, Jan. 9. The Moderator advertised the several 
members to observe in their quarters what parents were 
not able to pay for their chi!dren’s learning, and to exhort 
them to put them to school at the charge of the Session. 

“1704, May 28. The Session being informed of the 
scandalous behaviour of Robert Bowmaker, John Miller, 
John Nesbit, Alexander Friskin, Walter Elliot, and John 
Huton, in drinking all night, appoints tem to be sum- 
moned te next ~?< 

‘17 Dec. 25. There being a flagrant report on Fi- 
liam Jafire y, an a ‘We nry Cockburn, that they should have 
consulted with one Thomas Hogard of ill Jame in Beru ick, 
about a web of cloth, and raising ic wii, appoints them 
to be summoned to next Session. 

“ 1714, June 27. The Session being informed thet Ca- 
therine Robisson, Janet Bowmaker, Agnes Stork, Helen 
Ramsay, Isabel Nesbit, Mary Archer, Agnes Huelop, and 
Margaret Cocburn, were guilty of Sabbath-vreaking in 
laying out their webs on Sab bath night: ordered the 
said persons to be summone d to the next Se — 

“1725, July 25. Given to a poor man in Coldingham 
parish, whose house was totally burnt, 7 10s. Scots. 
Nov. 2. For a coat to a poor boy in Paxton, 2/. 4s. 0d. Scots, 
Dec. 5. For shoes toa poor lad, Ql. 16s, 0d. Scots. Dec. 26. 
For a New Testament to a poor scholar in Paxton called 
Margaret Winter, 01. 10s. 0d. Scots. 

“1702, Nov. 8 This day the Session enacted that 
within the parish, the price for the mort cloth (pall) 
should be one pound Scots, and four shillings (Scots) to 
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the bearer; and without the parish, one pound ten shil- 
lings Scots, and to the bearer six shillings Scots, yet to 
be modified according to persons’ ability. 

“ 1726, July 10. This day Mary Darlin made her ap- 
pearance before the congregation in the place of public 
repentance for the first time, and was gravely rebuked for 
her sin of uncleanness with ddam Wilson, and at her de- 
sire was allowed ¢éo sit on the stool, in the afternoon, and 
enjoined at her next appearance (they were condemned for 
two Sabbaths to be the gazing-stock of the congregation) 
to pay her penaltie, else not to be absolved ; and in regard 
the woman's appearance, the man’s not appearing, was dis- 
pensed with. (!!) 

“ 1726, July 17. Mary Darlia, not procuring the pe- 
nalty, was refused to be absolved. (Very hard measure 
seems to have been meted out to poor Mary. Mer para- 
mour, Adam, also stood or sat on the stool of repentance, 
some time thereafter, and paid for his fine, what Burns 
profanely calls the “ buttock hire,” 2/. 0s. 0d. — Scots, we 
suppose. ) 

“ 1726, Sept. 25. There being ground of suspicion that 
Janet Cockburn, servitor to the laird of Bell, is with child 
to John Hunter, the Session order their officer to summon 
her to the next meeting of Session. 

1727, Oct. 13. Robert Lamb, younger, of Old Grinlaw, 
in the parish of Eeles, and Catherine Laurie, daughter 
of Mr. Gilbert Laurie, late minister of the Gospel at 
Hutton, gave up their names to be proclaimed in order to 
marriage. 

“ 1728, Dec. 22. Paid for three yards of linen to bea 
winding sheet to Zsahel Thomson, 01. 10s. Od. Scots. 

“1729, Jan. 16. Taken out of the (poor’s) box for 
Isabel Thomson's coffin and grave, 031. 01s. 0d. Scots. 

* 1730, Oct. 28. To John Thomson, bellman, for making 
a grave to Allison Moffat, 9d. English money. To Do. 
for a timber handel to the bell, 3d. (A hand-bell was 
used at funerals.) 

“ March 16. To Anna Bowmaker, in Hutton, to buy 
shoes to her two grandchildren, 2 shillings English. 

« 28. To a tow (rope) for the kirk-bell, 10d. 

“June 13. To Mrs. Gray, in Paxton, for teaching two 
poor schollars one quarter, 4sh. 4d. English. 

“ 25. To Margaret Wilson, in Fishwick, for teach- 
ing a poor schollar one quarter, 8d. 

“1731, Jan. 28. To a coffin to Margaret Knox, in Par- 
ton, 4sh. Gd. English. (The charge for a pauper’s coflin 
here is now one pound.) 

“ April 50. To Benjamin Ford, wright in Hutton, for 
making two new boxes, to gather the offering for the 
poor, one large new hand-spoke, and a timber handle to 
the bell, 2sh.” 








MERYANTHES. 
Chirnside. 





fHinar Notes. 

Careless Writing and Odd Result.— 

“A merchant of London that writt to a factor of his 
beyond sea, desired hem by the next ship to send him 
*2 or 3’ apes. He forgot the r, and then it was 203 
apes. His factor has sent him fower scoare, and sayes be 
shall have the rest by the next shipp, conceaving the 
marchant had sent for two hundred and three apes. If 
yourself or friends will buy any to breed on, you could 
never have had such choice as now. In earnest this is 
very trew.”—- Verney Papers, p. 167. 

Francis Trenca. 

Islip. 

Sponge or Spanish Cakes.—Much has been 
written lately about the superiority of Spanish 





bread ; it reminds me that the celebrated “ sponge 


cakes” of English confectioners most likely are of 


Spanish origin: for, in the Levant, in Italy, and 
in France, cakes of this kind are always called 
“ cakes of Spain ;” so perhaps “ sponge” is only a 
corruption of “ Spanish” in this instance. 


M. E. R. 


Charm for cutting Teeth. — “ I have made your 
daughter a present of a wolf’s tooth. I sent to 
Ireland for it, and I set it hear in gold. ‘They 
ar very Luckey things; fur my twoe ferst one did 
dye, the other bred his very ill, and none of y* 
Rest did, for I had one for al the rest.” — Letter 
Srom Lady Wentworth to her Son Lord Strafford, 
March 26th, 1713. Zz. 


Lynching by Women in Olden Time. — The 
following is a remarkable instance of condign 
punishment inflicted by a band of enraged women 
upon a murderer of one of their sex, extracted 
from The Loudon Chronicle by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
p- 117.:— 

“ 1429. This same vere, betwen Estren and Witsontyd, 
a fals Breton mordred a wydewe in her bed, the which 
found hym for almasse withoughte Algate in the subarbes 
of London, and bar away alle that sche hadde, and after- 
ward he toke socour of Holy Chirche at seynt Georges in 
Suthwerk; but at laste he tok the crosse and forswore 
the kynges land; and as he wente hys way it happyd 
hym to come be the same place where he had done that 
cursed dede, and women of the same paryssh comen out 
with stones and canell dong, and there maden and end 
of him in the hyghe strete, so that he went no ferthere 
notwithstondynge the constables and othere men also 
which had hym undir governauance to conduct hym 
forward, for there wase a gret companyne of them, and 
hadde no mercy no pyte.” 

What is the meaning of “almasse?” [ Alms.] 

W. J. Pinks, 

Bobyll and the Cardinal's Hat. —In the four- 
teenth year of Hen. VIII. there lived a wine-seller 
or publican of the name of “ Bobyll beside New- 
gatte in london,” who used to cater wine for my 
Lord Cardinal Wolsey, and the better to ingratiate 

| himself with his eminence he adopted for the sign 
| of his house, ** The Cardynal’s Hatte.” From a 
document I have before me, he appears to have 
succeeded in drawing this potent prelate’s atten- 
tion. The item occurs in a very curious Dill of 
| household expences, signed by Cardinal Wolsey: 
| Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey; the Hero of 
Flodden Field ; Cuthbert Tonstal, Bishop of Lon- 
don; and Thomas Doewra, the last Prior of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem : — 
“Ttm. payd to Bobyll of the Cardynals hatte 
besyde newgatte in London for xxviii 
gallones of tennysse Wyne att xv" the 


gallon - - - ° ° o ‘ 


xxxv'.” 


Query, Where was this house situated? and 
who was Bobyll ? Georce Roxrnsos. 
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Mueries. 
POEM ON THE FRENCH WAR. 

In an address delivered lately on the erection 
of a monument to my grandfather, who was a 
provincial soldier in the “French War,” as we 

ll it, 1755 to 1763, I quoted some lines which I 

sad fifty years ago in what was then an old and 

uttered English Magazine, which my boyhood 
found in the farmhouse where I was brought up, 
among the mountains of Western Massachusetts. 
fhe old magazine soon perished, and I have never 
been able to find the poem. It was, as well as I 
emember, a complaint or lamentation, put into 
the mouth of the French king, on the unfavoura- 
ble aspect of his affairs in the closing years of that 
war, in contrast with his successes in the early 
part of the struggle. The stanza from which I 
juoted was this : — 








“ When Dieskau, in his rash action, 
Was by Johnson overthrown, 
Soon I seized, for satisfaction, 
Fort Oswego and Mahon.” 

[he poem then recited the succession of disas- 
tars and disappointments he had suffered in suc- 
eeding years of the war. ‘The date of it must 
have been about the year 1763, when the Treaty 
of Paris terminated the war, leaving Canada in 
the hands of Great. Britain. 

Perhaps some of your contributors can find the 
poem in some of the magazines of that day, which 
are not in our libraries. If it is worthy of so 
mu : attention, I should like to see it reprinted 
in “N. & Q.” Josuva Leavitt. 


New York, Sey 


nt. 20, 1859. 


Minor Queries. 

Francis Burgersdicius.— Where can I find any 
weount of the life and list of the writings of Bur- 
gersdyk, as the learned call him? for learning in 
our day unlatinises names. What entitles him 
to be classed with Vattel in Moore’s whimsical 
couplet ? Is it the Idea Politica, of which I have 
seen the title? The Preface of his Logic is dated 
1626; but there is a Cambridge edition of 1680, 
and Watt mentions a controversial pamphlet con- 
erning the Cambridge statutes, published by a 
ertain Francis Burgersdicius (sic) in 1727, in 
English. Dida son, or grandson, or both, of the 
thor of the Logic settle at Cambridge ? 

A. De Morea 
- Bulse.—Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, vol. vii. 
218. edit. 1835, when regré tting occasional re- 
uissness in recording his memorabilia, says : — 





i 


“ Let me exhibit what I have upon each eccasion, whe- 
ier more or less, whether a bulse, or only a few sparks 


fa diamond.” 


? 


Query, derivation and authority? I. J. A. B. 
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James Anderson, author of the Diplomata Scotia, 
who was he the son of, and what were the nz imes 


of his sons and daughters? Who did the y n larry : 
Any particulars about his descendants will be ac- 
ceptable. =. 9. 


” 
Young. — FY! case tell me 


bout the “ancient mill,” the process 
of “ grinding,” and the “old ladies”; together 
with anything else you may know about what is 
referred to in the following advertisement from a 
paper of this date: — : 


Grinding Old Peo} le J 
something a 


“ Now open — Sundays inclusive. 
(LAY Hatt Taverns Axp Garpens. Also the An- 
ient Mill which was erected for grinding Old People 
Young nearly 200 years back, aud which has been en- 
ly renovated and redecorated regardless of expense. 
1 Ladies are requested to come and be Ground Young 
yw which there is no charge made. 
“ A variety of Amusements, &c. . ° , . ° 
“ Please Copy the Address. Clay Hall Tavern and 
"leasure Grounds, back of the East London Water Works, 
Old Ford, five minutes walk from the Bow Station,” &c. 
TALLboys. 


Drummond of Colquhalzie.—Can any of your 
readers oblige me‘with information whether Drum- 
mond of Colquhalzie, in Perthshire, whose estate 
was forfeited in 1745 or 1746, was related to the 
then Earl of Perth? And if so, in what degree ? 

> - 
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Kennaquhar. 


The Combat between the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Hereford. — Respecting the causes that led to the 
celebrated combat, which took place at Coventry, 
in 1398, between these two peers, there is much 
difference wh eee The Parliamentary Rolls 
say Hereford accused Norfalk before Richard IIL. 
of using certain words in derogation of the king. 
This statement is confirmed by the writer of the 
English Chronicle from 1377 to 1461 (Camden 
Society). Froissart on the other hand aflirms 
that Mowbray was the accuser ; and in the Harl. 
MSS. in the British Museum (No. 6079, ff. 29— 
31.) the same statement is made. Froissart, who 
describes the whole matter up to the banishment 
of the two dukes, states that no combat took 
place, whilst all the other authorities cited give 
full particulars respecting it. Can these differ- 
ences be accounted for? Which was the accuser 
of the other before Kichard Il.? Tos. Norrn. 

Leicester. 


Quotation. — Can you tell me where I shall find 
the following lines ? — 
* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.” 
F. L. 
Joseph of Fae r's Poem, entitled “ Antiocheis.” 
— Joseph of Exeter (Josephus Iscanus), whom 
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Leland characterises as “tam splendidum Britan- 
niw sidus,” wrote a poem in the twelfth century 
entitled Antiocheis. Warton says: 

“ Mr. Wise, the late Radcliffe librarian, told me that a 
MS. of the Axntiocheis was in the library of the Duke of 
Chandos at Canons.” 

When was this library dispersed? And is the 
whereabouts of this MS. known ? 

Epwarp F. Rimpautt. 

James Collinson, N.P.—I saw lately the book- 
plate of James Collinson, of Lancaster, N.P., who 
must have lived sometime in the last century. 
The arms are, as well as I can describe them 
without the tinctures, on a bar arched, two mullets; 
in chief a squirrel; in base three hatchets ; with 
a lamb for a crest. Iam anxious to know who 
James Cojlinson was? Can N.P. denote Notary 
Public? Is there any pedigree of the family of 


Collinson ? E. H. A. 


Marriage Law.— Before the act of Geo. IT.’ 
the law relative to marriages in England was the 
old law of Christendom, the simple contract law, 
which we now know as the Scotgh law. An ency- 
clopeedia of 1744, speaking of England, says “ But 
marriages without this sanction [* the blessing of 
the priest’] are not therefore null and void, but 
only esteemed irregular.” And the pamphlets 
which preceded and partly incited the act of Geo. 
II. describe a state of things perfectly resembling 
that in Scotland as to the state of the law and the 
power of individuals over the contract. Was the 
marriage by simple contract in presence of wit- 
nesses as common as it is supposed to be in Scot- 
land? What references can be given to cases in 
which the courts were obliged to acknowledge the 
simple contract without clergyman or religious 
ceremony? Did the words de futuro, followed 
by cohabitation, constitute a valid marriage? M. 


Andrew : Gaffman.—In the northern district 
of Lincolnshire, the afternoon refreshment taken 
by farm labourers about 4 or 5 o'clock, and which 
is called beaver, or bever, in 2™ S. viii. 370., is 
styled an andrew. This title to an afternoon's 
luncheon is, I think, much more difficult to ac- 
count for than beaver. 

In the same district, the servant who is charged 
with the general superintendance of a farm, and 
called the “ground-keeper” in other parts of 
Lincolnshire and elsewhere, is known as the gaff- 
man. Query, the origin of this name ? 

Pisney THompson. 

Stoke Newingcton. 

Military Queries. —1. Can any of your mili- 
tary correspondents give me any information re- 
specting a Capt. George Freer, who served in the 
101st Regt. about the end of last century? The 
regiment, I believe, was noted for duellists. Did 
he take any part in such proceedings ? 
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2. Information wanted respecting John (?) 
Duncanson, an officer in the army, killed in a 
duel at Malta during last century? Who was 
he, or what regiment did he belong to? Who 
was the man who killed him ? 

3. Will some of the correspondents, who have 
so kindly answered my “ Watson of Bilton Park” 
Queries, inform me what arms this family bore? 
And also if there has ever been any view of either 
Malton Abbey or Bilton Park published ? 

Siema Tueta, 

Glass Bells for Churches.—The London papers 
mention that “a bell of green glass, fourteen 
inches high and thirteen inches in diameter, has 
been placed in the turret of the chapel at the 
Grange, Borrowdale.” Many of your readers, as 
well as myself, would be glad to know where 
farther information ean be had as to the manner 
in which it is hung and struck, and the material 
of which the clapper and hammer is formed. Are 
there any other glass bells in use in England or 
abroad ? Vryan Ruecep. 


Albert Durer.—There is an engraving by Albert 
Durer, signed but not dated, which is called “The 
Holy Family with a Butterfly,” from having a 
butterfly at the right hand corner, which is 
really no more than a much improved copy of a 
print by Martin Schéngauer. Was the Martin 
Schéen print copied from a painting ? J.C. J. 


Monument of Sir Nicholas Dixon in Cheshunt 
Church.—W ill some correspondent have the kind- 
ness to refer me to a printed work containing any 
engraved copy of the above before it became 
effaced by time or neglect ? R. W. Drxoy. 

Seaton-Carew, co, Durham. 


Kendrick Family.—I should be glad to know 
what grounds there are for supposing that this 
family (Kenrick) is descended from the Saxon 
kings, as stated in an epitaph printed in Ash- 
mole’s Berkshire, p. 149., fol. ? 

The brother of the person on whom the epi- 
taph was written was John Kendrick, so justly 
celebrated for his munificent charities in Reading, 
Newbury, and London. His will is given at 
length in Strype’s Stowe, and members of the 
family mentioned as living at Chester. 

In this branch of the family was a baronetcy, 
which became extinct towards the close of the 
seventeenth century by the death, without male 
issue, of the first holder, Sir William Kenrick. 

I have found records of the family as living in 
Denbighshire (Wynn Hall), Flint, Caernarvon, 
and Shropshire (Woore) ; and also at Bewdley, in 
Worcestershire. ‘The first and two last are un- 
doubtedly from various evidences immediately 
connected, 

They are connected with the families of Eyton, 
Thelwall, and Wilbraham (Lord Skelmersdale), in 
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North Wales. Any information which any of 


your readers can afford me will be thankfully ac- 
cepted. I am told that the church of St. John 


the Baptist in Chester contains — of 


them. a. 


Scotch Clergy — at the Re Pe. — Can 
any reader refer me to a list of the episcopal 
clergy deprived by the Scots Council in 1689, and 
subsequently, for their refusal to conform to the 
Revolution settlement? One of these was Mr. 
Thomas Strachan, minister of St. Martin’s, Perth- 


shire, A.B., whose ancestors had been ministers of 


that parish from the Reformation. What became 
of him afterwards ? J. A. P. 

Rings : their Uses and Mottoes.—Can any reader 
oblige by saying if any book has been published 
on such subject ? GuiwysicG. 


“ Ould Grouse in the Gun- Room.” — Can any of 


your correspondents throw any light upon the 

story of * Ould grouse in the gun-reom,” allude 

toin Act II. Se. 1. of She Stoops to Conquer ? * 
Bu. ©. 





fHinor Queries with Answers. 

Vindicta Bernardi.— Amongst the additional 
matter printed by Hearne in the second volume 
of Liber Niger, at p. 501., I find the following 
piece of historical information : — 

“Mense Jani Katerina ducissa Norfolchiw juvencula 
etatis fere **™ (LXXX.?) annorum maritata est Johanni 


TIT. 
Widevill fratri regine wtatis xx annorum, maritagium dia- 





bolicum! Vindicta Bernardi inter eosdem postea patuit.” 


What is meant by Vindicta Bernardi ? 
E. H. A. 


St. Bernard, though honoured as a divine by Protest- 
ants as well as Romanists, appears to have been some- 
what addicted to the practice of denouncing and invoking, 
on those who had incurred his displeasure, the judgments 
of Heaven. And, what made it worse, the judgments were 
supposed to follow! He was preaching on one occasion 
at the church of Viridefolium, a place so called from the 
extreme fruitfulness of its soil (Verfeuil, or Verfeil, in the 
dioc. of Toulouse), when, being treated with contempt by 
the inhabitants, he walked forth from the place, looked 
back on it, “et maled. rit, dicens, Viridefolium, desiccet t 


Deus.” The malediction took effect; “ex tunc” the | 


place sank into poverty; and an eyewitness records hav- 
ing himself seen the chief man of Verfeuil living at 
Toulouse, aged 100, in extreme indigence! (Act. Sanct, 
Aug. 20, p. 202.) Such was the vindicta Bernardi. On 
another occasion, Bernard is stated to have expressly 


menaced the King of the French (Louis-le-Gros) wi th | 


the death of his « ok lest son, as a “ vindicta ccelestis.” — 
“Ludovico Crasso, Sepa eplecepem Parisiensem 


{* This Query ap peared | in our 1S, x. 223., but failed 
to elicit a reply. Since that time Mr. Forster, in his in- 
teresting Lift ‘of Goldsmith, ii. 361., repeats the Query as 
follows: “ Surely it must have been a real story, ‘and 
can no F. S. A. exhume it, so as to tell us what it was?” 


—Ep.] 





vexanti, scribit ac minatur S. Bernardus mortem filii 
ejus, que etiam secuta est.”—“Cui impeenitentie Ber- 
nardus Abbas iram celestem vindicem instare, denunciasse 
fertur.”—*“ Quin et Bernardum addidisse severas minas, et 
celestem vindictam, ni resipisceret, affuturam in brevi.” — 
Act. Sanct., _ 20, p. 131. The actual death of the 
prince (Philip), by a fall from his horse, followed shortly 
aiter. 

R - ting the “maritagium diabolicum” 1 ae 1 in 
our correspondent’s extract from the Liber Niger, we are 
inde 7 | for some curious particulars to Miss Strickland, 
in her life of Elizabeth Woodville, consort of Edw. IV. 
One of the queen’s first objects was “the advancement 
of her own relatives;” and “neither infantine juvenility 
nor the extreme of dotage seems to have been objected 
by the Woodvilles, if there were a superfluity of the 
goods of this world; for the queen’s eldest bri ther, a fine 
young man, wedded, for her great jointure, Katherine, 
the dowager duchess of Norfolk, then in her ecightieth 
year — ‘a diabolical marriage,’ wrathfully exclaims Wil- 
liam of Worcester.” — Vol. ii. pp. 331-2. 

As the denunciations of S. Bernard, addressed to the 
King of the French, were fulfilled by the disastrous death 
of the heir apparent, so this “ maritagium diaholicum,” 
also, was followed by a family disaster; for the same 
brother of the queen, John, who had contracted the al- 
liance, being taken prisoner with his f ither after the 








battle of Edgecote, they were both beheaded. This coin- 
cidence in the two cases, a domestic « al: amity fi lowing 
in each, appears to be the reason why the chronicler, in 


the latter instance, applies the term “ vindicta Berne andi.” 
(“ Vindicta Bernardi apud eosdem postea patuit.”) On 


one occasion we find Bernard himself severely reprobating 


a proposed marriage, because canonically prohibited. 
( Works, 1690, Ep. 871.) 

We may also understand, by the aid of Miss Strickland’s 
researches, why the Woodville “marriage” is styled 
*“ diabolical.” *Thi s alludes,” as she observes, “to an 
old English proverb on marriage, —‘ That the marriage of 
a young woman and a young man is of God’s making, as 
Adam and Eve; an old man and a young woman of Our 
Lady’s making, as Mary and Joseph; but ‘that of an old 








woman and a young man, is made by the author of evil’” 
(p. 332. note). The “maritagium” with the rich old 
dowager, however, was the more decidedly “ diabolicum” 


for another reason; because the mother of Elizabeth 
Woodville was shrewdly suspected of using magical arts, 
specially in promoting the ag grandisement of her family. } 





Jetonniers.— What is the meaning of this word, 
applied, I believe, to the members of the French 
Academy in the reign of Louis XIV. ? 

y James Devano. 


[ Jeton was properly a counter, of the kind used by card- 
players. In a more extended sense, jeton de présence was 
the counter hande: i, at the sittings of certain societies, to 
each member present, as an evidence of his having at- 
tended. Specially, jeton de présence, or jeton d’academie, 
was the silrer counter delivered to every member present at 
the sittings of the Académie Francaise ; and, ultimately, 
the expression stood for a certain sum allowed instead of 
the counter. Hence the term jetonniers was invidiously 
applied to those members who were supposed to attend 
regularly for the mere purpose of receiving their jeton, 
without contributing personally to the splendour of the as- 
semblage ; and Furetitre is even charged with applying the 
term to some who were both excellent authors and illus- 
trious academicians. It is well known with what ribaldry 
the French academicians were c¢ a ¢ assailed by 
some of their literary brethren, who had not obtained 
admittance into the number of the chosen Forty. ] 
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Aylward Family Crest. — Wh ~\ is the crest of Commandment, causing it to be read ‘Thou shalt com- 


the pret family of Suffolk? I think “- re 
are some Aylwards in Essex. Shoul l there be 
arms to any Aylwards of Suffolk, those of Esse ‘ 
would be thankfully received. R. A 
TIn Burke's Armory are the following arms (cresis not 
given) of the Aylward families : — 
' « Aynpwarp (Suffolk). Ar. on a saltire az. between 
four griffins’ heads erased gu. a leopard’s face and four 
lozenges or. 
*AyLwarp. Ar. on a cross, 


tween four lozenges or.]} 


The Duchess of Marlborough. — The late Mr. 
Weir, in his Account of Lincolnshire, vol. i 1. (all 
that was published) p. 271., says that this cele- 
brated woman was born at Burwell near Louth, 
in Lincolnshire, but does not give any authority 
for the assertion. I am not well read in the bio- 
graphy of the Duchess, and shall be glad to be in- 
tormed through the pages of “N. & Q.” what 
evidence there is that Mr. Weir's statement is 
correct. Pisuery Tuompson. 

[Mr. Weir’s authority is no doubt Allen's History of 
Lincolnshire, 4to., 1834, vol. ii. p. 194., which states that 

Jurwell House was the birthplace of Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough, whose ascendency in the affections of Queen 
Anne had a material influence on the political events of 
that reign.” he family manor-house of the Jennings 
was at Sandridge in Hertfordshire; and Miss Strickland 
states, without giving her authority, that “Sarah Jen- 
nings was born at a small house at Holywell, near St. 
Albans, on the very day of Charles II.’s restoration, 1660.” 
— Queens of England, vii. 13., edit. 185 2.] 


iz. & leopard’s face be- 


Paul Gemsege.—\Who was “ Paul Gemsege,” 
the replyer (if I may coin the word) to so many 


Queries of antiquarian and historical purport in 


the Gentleman's Magazine of the last century ? 
J. H. Van Lerner. 


[ This is the anagram of Dr. Samuel Px 
livine of the last century, known as one of the most eru- 
dite and indefatigable antiquaries of his time. He died 
in 1796. By an ingenious transposition of the letters of 
his name, he formed the plausible si gnature © f Paul 
Gemsege. Consult any modern Biographical Dictionary, 
except Knight's, for an account of Dr Pe egge. 


gge, an English | 


Bible, Misprint in Seventh Commandment. — In | 


the reign of Charles I. the Company of Stationers 
are said to have printed an edition of the Bible in 
which the word “not” was omitted from the 
Seventh Commandment. Is this a fact? and if 
it be, is there a copy of such a Bible in existence? 
The accusation is advanced or repeated in Ma- 
dan’s Thelypthora (vol. i. p. 69., 2nd ed.), and 
quoted as authentic by the author of the Pursuits 
of Literature (1. Dialogue). Tradition says that 
a heavy fine was imposed for the carelessness of 
the Company in this matter. Nix. 

[Aq cording to Townley (Biblical Literature, iii, 318.) 
the whole impression was recalled. He says: “In 1632, 
Barker and Lucas, the king’s printers, printed an edition 
of the Bible of 1000 copies, in which a serious mistake 


was made by leaving out the word not in the Seventh | 


mit adultery.” His Majesty King Charles I. being made 
acquainted with it by Dr. William Laud, Bishop of Lon- 
don, order was given for calling the printers into the 
high-commission, where, upon the fact being proved, the 
w hole impression was calle 1 in, and the printers he avily 
fined. With this fine, or a part of it, a fount of fair Greek 
types and matrices were provided, for publishing such 
MSS. as might be prepared, and should be judged worthy 
of publication; of this kind were the Catena and Theo- 
phylact, edited by Lyndsell.” Mr. Offor, however, in- 
forms us that he has seen two copies with this unfor- 
tunate misprint, one in the possession of Mr. Stevens, the 
American bookseller, which was exhibited by him to the 
Society of Antiquaries about three or four years since; and 
which it was then said was about to be sent to America. } 





Replies. 
HENRY SMITH. 
(2"¢ S. viii. 254., &e.) 
I have a (slightly imperfect) copy of 
“ The Sermons of Maister Henrie Smith, Gathered into 
One Volume. Printed according to his corrected Copies 
in his Life time. At London: P. rinted by Peter Short for 


Thomas Man, dwe Hing in Pater Noster row, at the Signe 
of the Talbot. 15% 
It contains thirty-seven Sermons, viz. : — 

A Preparatiue to Mariage. 
x . A Treatise of the Lord’s Supper, in two Sermons, 
. The Examination of Vsury, in two Sermons. 
‘The Benefite of Contentation. 
The Aflinitie of the Faithfull. 
The Christian Sacrifice. 
- The True Triall of the Spirits. 

The Wedding Garment. 
1. The Waie to Walke in. 
2. The Pride of Nabuchadnezzar. 
3. The Fall of Nabuchadnezzar. 
4 


D1 heir 


— 


The Restitution of Nabuchadnezzar. 

The Honour of Humilitie. 

16. The Young-Man’s Taske, 

7. The Triall of the Righteous. 

18. The Christian’s Practise. 

19. The Pilgrim’s Wish. 

20. The Godly Man’s Request. 

21, 22. A Glasse for Drunkards, in two Sermons. 
23, 24. The Art of Hearing. (‘T'wo Sermons.) 
25. The Heauenly Thrift. 

26. The Magistrates’ Scripture. 

27. The Triall of Vanitie. 

28. The Ladder of Peace. 

29. The Betraying of Christ. 

30. The Petition of Moses. 

81. The Dialogue betwene Paul and Agrippa. 
32. The Humilitie of Paul. 

33. A Looking Glasse for Christians. 

34. Foode for New Borne Babes. 

35. The Banquet of Job's Children, 

36. Satan’s Compassing the Earth, 

37. A Caueat for Christians. 

Then follow three Prayers : 

“ One for the Morning, another for the Euenirg, the 
third for a Sicke Man, whereunto is annexed a Godly 
Letter to a Sicke Friend, and a comfortable Speech of a 
Preacher vpon his Death-bed. Anno 1591.” 

Then, without any break or additional title, 

















get §, VIII, Oct. 22. 69.) 


follow four Sermons not mentioned in the “ 
of Contents,” viz. : — 

1. The Trvmpet of the Soule sounding to Judgement. 

2. The Poore-Man’s Teares. 

;. An Alarvm from Heaven, summoning al Men ynto 

the Hearing of the Trueth. 

t. A Memento for Magistrates. 

The volume is a small 4to of 584 pages; and 
the writer of this Note would be glad to re-edit 
the whole, or portions of it, for any publisher or 
society that would undertake the expense, having 
long thought it a pity that the great bulk of the 
religious part of the community should, from the 
scarcity of the work, be deprived of such an inex- 
haustible store of plain honest truths set forth in 
nervous English, enforced by the most striking, 
though often quaint, illustrations. Henry Smith 
was unquestionably the best preacher in his day ; 
and the style and language of the Sermons is such 
that they could not but be listened to and clearly 
understood even if preached in our own day. IIas 
not, however, a modern edition already been pub- 
lished? It will be seen that the above list does 
not include “ Jonah’s Punishment,” “ The Sinfull 
Man's Searche,” “ Marie’s Choyce” ; unless indeed 
they are given under a different title,—as for 
instance, the “ Looking-Glasse for Drunkards,” 
in the above list, corresponds to “ Noah's Drunk- 
ennesse ” in Mr. Cowrer’s list. 

J. Eastwoop, M.A. 


Eckington, Derbyshire. 
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My well-worn and much-prized copy of that | 


“common family-book” (as Strype calls it), | 


Henry Smith's Sermons, seems to be so much 
more complete than that of Mr. Cowrer, that I 
make no apology for describing it. 

If their republication, which I agree with him 
in thinking highly desirable, were contemplated, 
it would be well that the whereabouts of any old 
editions should be ascertained. 

The date and printer's name are torn from the 
principal title-page, which, however, stands thus : 

“ The Sermons of Mr. Henry Smith, gathered into one 
volume, Printed according to his corrected copies in his 
lifetime. Whereunto is added God’s Arrow against Athe- 
ists, 

Then follow “The Severall Texts and Titles 
of the Sermons contained in this book,” forty-two 
in number, commencing with “ A Preparative to 
Marriage,” and “ A Treatise of the Lord’s Supper 
in two Sermons,” and concluding with “ God's 
Arrow against Atheists.” 

On the next page is an Epistle to the Reader, 
signed “ Thine in Christ, H. S.,” with a short 
supplementary Epistle referring to the Treatise 
on the Lord’s Supper. In both of these he al- 
ludes to his illness; the first begins, “‘ Because 
sicknesse hath restrained me from preaching, I 
am content to doe any good by writing;” and 
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the latter ends with these affecting words : —“I 
would have thee profit somewhat more by this 
book, because it hath weakened me more than all 
the rest.” 

All but the last four of the subjects announced 
in the programme then succeed, and occupy, to- 
gether with “ Three Godly Prayers,” 600 pages, 
duly paginated. 

The book then proceeds, like Mr. Cowrer’s, 
without pagination, beginning with his title-page 
No. 2., ** Twelve Sermons, &c.,” and followed, as 
in his copy, with two supernumerary title-pages, 
* Six Sermons,” &e., and “ Fovre Sermons, &c.” 
After the last of these, however, not only “ The 
Trumpet of the Soule,” but the three missing 
Sermons on * The Sinful Man’s Search,” “ Marie’s 
Choyce,” and ‘* Noah’s Drunkennesse,” as well as 
two “ Zealous Frayers,” appear: then come the 
four subjects omitted at the end of the first Table, 
viz.: “*God’s Arrow against Atheists” (Mr. 
Cowrer’s No. 1.), and, lastly, Three Sermons, with 
another new title-page, on, 1. “ The Benefit of 
Contentation ;” 2. “ The Affinity of the Faithful;” 
and 3. “ The Lost Sheepe found.” This last re- 
fers to a certain Robert Dickons, a “ Prentise of 
Mansfield,” who called himself Elias, but whose 
recantation was brought about, it would seem, by 
the efforts of Henry Smith, directed by a precept 
from “ the Lord Judges.” 

The volume concludes at p. 54. with an imper- 
fect list of “ Questions gathered out of his (@. e. 
Robert Dickons's) owne Confession, by Henry 
Smith, which are yet unanswered.” 

C. W. Bineuam. 





LONDON IN 1558. 
(2™' S. viii. 292.) 

In reply to the inquiry of W. P. relative to the 
drawings of London by A. Van Den Wyngrerde, 
1558, 1 am happy to state that they are still in 
existence. They were purchased of Messrs. Col- 
naghi some years since by the late Mrs. Suther- 
land of Gower Street, Bedford Square, and form 
a portion of the magnificent illustrated Clarendon 
presented by her to the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
where they may any day be inspected. 

As it may be interesting to W. P., and to many 
of the readers of “N. & Q,” to be informed of 
the earlier history of these valuable drawings, I 
am enabled through the courtesy of Mr. Colnaghi 
to gratify their curiosity. 

The English drawings were twenty in number, 
and were originally deposited with the justly 
celebrated printer, Christopher Plantin of Ant- 
werp, who was highly esteemed by Phillip II. of 
Spain, consort of Mary I. of England: as views 
in Spain and Flanders were also discovered in his 
possession, it is conjectured they were intended to 
illustrate a history of the possessions of Phillip, 
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then one of the most powerful sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. This work was never published, or, as far as 
we know, saving the illustrations in question, ever 
commenced. 

About the year 1820, a Col. Roettiers, a Bel- 
gian gentleman in the service of the Russian 
government, happening to be at Antwerp, was in- 
formed that a descendant of the printer Plantin— 
in whose family these drawings had continued 
from the middle of the sixteenth century (1558)— 
intended to dispose of a portion of his collection, 
requiring the room in which it was placed for a 
harness-room. In 
other works of art in this room were the draw- 
ings mentioned above. The Colonel became the 
purchaser of the whole of this collection. 

Some years subsequent to this acquisition, Col. 
Roettiers being in London disposed of the whole 


of the drawings to Messrs. Colnaghi, who, as we | 
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Vinum Demonum, because it filleth the Imagination, and 


| yet it is but with the Shadow of a Lie.” — Essay I, p. 2. 


| Stage, but ag 
addition to many prints and | 


have stated, sold the English portion to Mrs. | 


Sutherland : the foreign drawings were purchased 
by Dr. Wellesley, the Principal of New Inn Hall, 
Oxford, in whose possession they are believed still 
to remain. 

The large folded view of London has been en- 
graved — by permission of the trustees of the 


Bodleian Library— by N. Whittock, and was pub- | 


lished a few years since by Messrs. Whittock & 
Hyde of Islington. These drawings also afforded 
valuable assistance to Mr. William Newton in 
constructing his “ Pictorial Map of the City and 


its Suburbs as they existed in the Reign of Henry 


VIIL.,” &e. 

In conclusion, we must all deeply regret that 
drawings of a character so interesting should not 
be found, where assuredly they ought to be, in 
the national collection at the British Museum: 
and still more so, when we find that they were 


| things. The danger lies in this; 


first offered to that institution, and rejected on | 


J. H.W. 


the ground of expence. 


Onslow Square, Brompton. 





I am not able to say where the extremely in- 
teresting drawings your correspondent W. P. refers 


to are; but Antonio Van Wynergard, or I believe 
more correctly, Wyngrerde, came to England with | 
Philip II. of Spain, and made a perspective view of | 


London in 1543, now in the Sutherland collection 
in the Bodleian Library; this has been litho- 
graphed by Messrs. Whittock and Hyde of Is- 
lington. Doubtless the drawings alluded to are 
by him, and it will be very gratifying to know 
where they are. i o 2 


BACON'S ESSAYS. 


(Continued from 2™ §. vi. 407.) 


I. A mixture of a Lie doth ever add Pleasure ..... 
One of the Fathers, in great severity, called POESY, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


As an additional illustration of this passage, I 
may quote Mr. Knight's introduction to an ex- 
tract from Sir P. Sidney's Defence of Poesie : — 

“ A clever critic says,‘ One would think that to write a 
Defence of Poesy were something like writing an Apology 
for the Bible’ The Editor of * Half Hours’ has called 
attention to the circumstances that demanded this De- 
fence (*‘ W. Shakspere, a Biography’). A little pre- 
vious to 1580, two or three fanatical writers put forth a 
succession of the most violent attacks, not only upon the 
inst Music and Poetry in all its forms, 
When Sidney says, ‘I think truly that of all writers 
under the sun, the Poet is the least liar, he was answering 
one Stephen Gosson, and other pamphleteers, who held 
that a Fiction and a Lie were the same. The high- 
minded Sidney came, with his chivalrous spirit, to the 
rescue of * Divine’ Poesy, who was trembling before the 
great Dragon of Fanaticism; and manfully did he chase 
the beast to its hiding-place.” * 


Dr. Maitland, however, seems to be of Touch- 
stone’s opinion : — 





“The truth is—one is sorry to acknowledge it, but 
the truth is that Poetry is not the language of reality. 
It is not the language of the World, as it now is, and of 
Man, as he has now become; yet there is something 
within him of recollection and anticipation, which lis- 
tens to this dead language with instinctive interest, and 
recognises it as his mother tongue, long lost in the land 
of his captivity, but still sufficiently intelligible to rouse 
his spirit with the imagery of better times, and better 
that Poetry is not the 
language of Truth; and that Man loves to escape from 
Truth. He loves to frame and fancy things that are not, 
because he seeks in vain for satisfaction in things that 
are; and he tricks himself into a forgetfulness of hard 
truths, that he may revel in his ideal creation.”—Zruvin, 
Lond, 1850, p. 58.” 

EIRIONNACH. 


P.S.—As the Editor has inadvertently inserted 


| Cuam™ixp’s Note in this week's “N. & Q.” (2™ 


S. viii. 297.), I must request him to give an 
2arly insertion to my reply. At first I did not 
think it worth while to refer more directly to 
the Fable of Momus, as it is so well known, and 
Bacon's allusion is so obvious; but on second 
thoughts I did give it, and that at full length. If 
CramMicp had taken the trouble to read my last 





* Cf. some remarks on the Connexion between Poetry 
and Religion in the London Review, 1829, vol. i p- 159. 
“ The connexion between the want of the religious prin- 
ciple, and the want of poetical feeling, is seen in Hume 
and Gibbon. They had radically unpoetical minds. 

* Revealed Religion is especially poetical... . With 
Christians, a Poetical view of things isa duty. We are 
bid to color all things with the views of Faith; to see a 
Divine meaning in every event, and a superhuman ten- 
dency. Even our friends around are invested with un- 
earthly brightness; no longer imperfect men, but beings 
taken into Divine favor, stamped with His seal, and in 
training for future happiness, 

“ The Virtues, peculiarly Christian, are also essentially 
—_—. &c. See the whole passage quoted by Sharon 

‘urner in his Sacred Hist. of the World, Lond. 1841, vol 


ii. p. 231. 
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Note on Bacon (2" §. vi. 407.), he might have 
spared a very unnecessary repetition. 

BEARDED WOMEN. 

(2°¢ S. viii. 247.) 


Some years ago, when I was staying at one of the 
hotels near the Falls of Niagara, on the Canadian 
side, I one day saw a young woman of the hotel 
go to a neighbouring pump to fetch water. On 
returning, she passed near me, when I observed 
that she had a strong beard on her face, but it 
was cut close with The circumstance 
struck me, and I made some remark about it to 
a gentleman with whom I had been in conver- 
sation, who had been some time staying at the 
hotel, and knew the girl well. He said I was 
quite right about her beard ; that she had a very 
fierce one, but that she cut it off with scissors, 
because people quizzed her about it. That gen- 
tleman either told me at the time, or I have been 
told somewhere else, that such women would not 
bear children. On this latter point it should 
seem that I must have been misinformed; for 
both Evelyn and your correspondent Joun Pavin 
Puituirs distinctly state the contrary. 

P. Hutcurnson, 


scissors. 


These Zusus nature have by no means been un- 
common throughout all ages; nevertheless they 
were always looked upon with curiosity, and in- 
stances thought worthy of being recorded. I 
annex a few by way of example : — 

Hippocrates, De Morbis vulgar. ]. vi. sec. 7., 
thus writes : — 

“ Abderis Phaétusa, Pythei conjux, antea per juventam 
fecunda erat, viro autem ejus diu exulante me 
fecerunt, ex quo postea dolores et rubores ad an 
exorti sunt. Que obi contigerunt tum corpus Viri ile et 
in universum hirsutum est redditum, barbaque est enata 
et vox aspera reddita.” 





Margaret, formerly Governess of the Low Coun- 
tries, whose great beard was a singular ornament 
to her robust body. 

In the museum at Stutgard there is a picture 
of a woman named Barteld Gratje, with a large 
beard as she appeared in her twenty-fifth year, 
anno 1587, and a painting also of her as she ap- 
peared in her old age. 

In 1726, at the carnival at Venice, there ap- 
peared a female bearded rope-dancer. 

A bearded Amazon served as a grenadier in all 
the campaigns of Charles XII. of Sweden, dis- 
playing all the courage of the other sex until she 

was taken prisoner at the battle of Pultowa. In 
1724 she i brought from Siberia to St. Peters- 
burg, and poor pag ed to the Czarina. Her beard 
was an ell and a half long. 

Elizabeth Knepchtin, a Swiss countrywoman, 
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also bore a venerable beard. By direction of 
Duke Ernest Lewis of Saxe Meinungen her por- 
trait was taken, of which a copy is to be seen in 
the Breslau collection, B. 29. p. 73. 

In the year 1775 the minister of a parish in the 
Orkney Islands, describing the manners of the in- 
habitants, tells that the custom there is never to 
baptize a female child before a male, otherwise 
they have a superstition that, upon arriving at the 
years of discretion, she 
strong beard, and the boy would have none. 

IruvRIeL. 


would certainly have a 


I know the following instance of vearded 
woman which I saw in company with another 
officer, when quartered at Lisbon, Portugal, 
1827. My account is meagre, for it is long ago, 
and the Notes I took are not forthcoming among 
my papers; but fortunately I possess a good me- 
mory. 

The hairy girl was apparently 
eighteen, perhaps less. W 
with her, so close that both 
we could see there was no deception. 
pany with her was a person who stated 
be her mother. 


seventeen or 
and conversed 
by sight and touch 
In com- 
herself to 


saw 


She (the girl) was perfectly feminine, her fea- 
tures agreeable, and her manners lady-like. She 


had a small moustache and whiskers, and the hair 
grew quite low on the forehead, almost as low as 
the eyebrows. It was also very low on her neck 
and shoulders ; in fact as far as we could see for 
her dress. The hair was not coarse, but soft and 
silky, and of a brown colour. 

I perfectly recollect that her fingers were co- 
vered all the way down, on the outside, with 
thickish short hair, but none between them or 
on the palm of the hand. 

She was not tall for her age, and was, I think, a 
native of Portugal. We “aoe d to her mother 
to exhibit her in England; and possibly this may 
be the person mentioned as having been here fif- 
teen or sixteen years ago. Port Fire. 


In Kirby's Wonderful and Eccentric Museum, 
vol. vi., an account is given, accompanied by a 
portrait, of a young Frenchwoman, ¢ calling herself 
Madlle. Lefort, who, although feminine in form, 
presented the masculine phenomena of beard, 
whiskers, &c. This girl was exhibited in 1818-19. 
I remember another case of a similar kind in a 
young woman, a Piedmontese, who had a beard 
of the length of eight or ten inches, but not very 
thick. I do not now remember her n: ame, but 
she had a room for the reception of company in 
St. James's Street. Her appearance in London 
must have been at least twenty-five years ago. 
She was unmarried at that time. Whether the 
instance mentioned by Mr. Puixuips were a 
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second appearance of this individual, I cannot 
pretend to say. I may, however, re mind him of 
the American (Mexican, I believe) who was only 
two years since e xh ibited in Regent Street, under 
the designation of “the Nondeseript,” of whom 
portraits are common enough. I have no‘doubt 
that many similar instances have 
do not at present know where they are recorded. 
R. S. Q. 

In his Narrative of an Expedition to Ava, Licut. 
Yule gives a full and very curious account of a 
hairy-faced woman, with a singular lithograph of 
herself and her child. If your correspondent has 
not access to the work I shall be glad to send you 
the extract. Este. 





SOUL. 
(2°¢ S. viii. 249.) 

Taking this word in opposition to body —as 
mvedua is Opposed to cépt, and yxy to c&ua — we 
find in the Shemitie class of languages as follows : 
— In Hebrew its equivalent is nephesh, meaning 
breathing, soul, life, body, man, and smell; in 
Syriac, napl $s means to animate, breath, appetite, 
desire; in Arabic the root nafsa means to injure 
anyone by mind or eye, najfisa to bear a child, 
nafusa, valuable ; and in other formatives, to lift, 
to recreate, to breathe, to degire, the soul, person, 
individual, spirit. The Turks use nefayess for 
anything delicate or precious, nef, the soul or 
person, nefass, the breath—hence the Tartar ne- 
faslenmeh, to take breath, to repose. In the Indo- 
Germanic class we have from the Sanserit, jiv, to 
live; in Greek, fdw, to live, fe, life; in Russian, 
ziwu; in Lithuanian, gyiu and gywata; in Meso- 
Gothic, saiwala= fount of life; in Islandic salo or 
sael; in Danish, siel; in Anglo-Saxon, sawed ; in 
Swedish, sial; in German, seele. Ihre connected 
siael, soul, with siaelf, self, in Anglo-Saxon. 
Richardson connects, as above, soul with ¢dw as its 
etymon. With respect to the Romanic class, the 
French éme, Portuguese alma, and Italian anima, 
are from the Latin animus and anima—the Latin 
being probably from the same original root in old 
Pelasgic as wvetua in Greek. The result of this 
induction may be thus stated: the generic notion 
of breathing led to the generalised term, living or 
life, and to the concrete term self, and the ab- 
stract term soul. 

But there is another term to represent an im- 
material and invisible substance in Hebrew, 
ruach, which means breath also, derived from 
the = mn of smell (to breathe an odour), also 
wind (breath of A and applied to the Deity 
(77 797), ruach Jehovah, the Spirit of God = 

God himself (Ps. .exxxix. 9.) In Arabic the same 


word (css ruah, means (like nefs) self (Lokman, | 


from the same root. 
occurred, but | 
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14. 27. 32. ): in its Arabian origin it was applied 
to the wind, which cools the air in the evening, 
hence rest, taking breath, soul, or the cause of life 
in the body, divine inspiration, prophecy, angel, 
&e. ‘The Syriac holds to many of these meanings 
Our word spirit is from the 
Latin spiritus and spiro, derived from the same 
root as the Greek orai pw — 80 the French terminal 
-spire —all of kin to a Sanscrit spar, to live or 
breathe, and spartan, breath. The generic notion 
here appears to be, air in motion, the wind bring- 
ing odours, analogous to breathing in animals: 
hence J upiter in the sense of atmosphere, and in the 
abstract something distinct from matter, the cause 
of life, the soul, deity. The Greek word Wuyi, 
usually translated “soul” (as veijua, spirit), 
means, in its root, to breathe, and to cool by 
breathing. It appears to originate from the San- 
scrit pu, pure, paras and pavakd, breath. 

= J. B UCKTOX, 

Lichfield. 


EARLY EDITIONS OF FOXE’S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 
(2™ §, viii, 221. 271.) 

I cannot offer much from my edition of Foxe 
(1641), as giving direct information respecting 
early editions of the w ork, but I note what I con- 
sider a note-worthy circumstance, as, if not an- 
swering a Query, inviting an answer to itself, asa 
Query. 

In the third volume, following p. 1030., is a 
title-page to “ A Continuation of ‘the Histories of 
Forreine Martyrs,” &e. printed by Ric. Hearn for 
the Company of Stationers, 1641. This work is 
paged in itself, pp. 1—106., but it was certainly 
part of the 2nd edit. of 1641 of Foxe’s book, inas- 
much as it precedes the index, and is included in 
it, in reference to its contents. 

The title-page is highly ornamented in the style 
of the time. Among the waving foliage of a vine 
springing from a vase at the bottom of the page, 
and winding round two ornate columns, at either 
side, is a se roll or label bearing the ds ate 1574. 

Now what can this date stand for? It does 
not point te the “Massacres in the Cities of 
France, 1572,” nor the “ Famous Deliverance of 
our English Nation from the Spanish Invasion in 
*88,” nor “ The other from the Gunpowder Trea- 
son in the year 1605,” nor “ The Cruelties on the 
Professors of the Gospel in the Valletine, 1621,” 
all which are matters alluded to in the title-page 
itself, and some of which are subsequent in point 
of time to the date referred to. If it do not 
point to some earlier unnoticed edition of The 
Book of Martyrs, to what are we to take these 
mysterious numerals as h: wing reference ? 

A. B. R. 

Belmont. 


P.S. As to copies of “ Foxe contained 
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churches, there is (or was some years since) a 
fine strong copy of this work still chained to a 
desk in the church of Stratford-on-Avon: as my 
memory serves me, it lay in the south transept. 





Perhaps the following description of an imper- 
fect copy of Foxe in my possession may be of use. 
It is of the date 1570, us appears by the last page, 
but unfortunately wants the first 926 pages, com- 
mencing with fol. A A a iij.; so that it can only 
be identified as being a copy of the second edition 
throughout by the references in the index, on the 
back of the last leaf of which is the date as fol- 
lows: — 

“ At London, 
Printed by John Daye, dwelling over Aldersgate beneath 
Saint Martins, 
¥ Anno 1570. 
Cum gratia & Priuilegio Regiw Maiestatis.” 

A few leaves at the beginning and end of the 
volume have been mounted. ‘The work ends at 
p. 2302., after which come eleven leaves of index, 
not paged. But between the body of the work 
and the index is inserted “ A continuation,” &c., 
dated 1632, containing some leaves in Roman 
type of “A treatise preparing men to suffer mar- 
tyrdome.” After which follow in blackletter 104 
pages of text in blackletter. 

Above 1000 pages of the book are in good con- 
dition, but have been cut down so close as in 
some instances to have lost parts of the head lines. 
Pages 1269. and 1270. are numbered 1267. and 
1280. respectively, and there are several other 
errors of paging. Page 1482. is blank, and the 
ninth book, on the reign of Edw. VIJ., commences 
p- 1483. Nicuotas Pocock. 

5. Worcester Terrace, Clifton. 





I beg to refer Mr. Nicuors to the Phologra- 
phic News for Sept. 28th, where at p. 34. he will 
find mention made of a copy of Foxe’s Martyro- 
logy, in three volumes, of an old date, as being 
placed in the church of Arreton, Isle of Wight. 

N. 8S. Heineken. 





I have a good copy in 3 vols. of Foxe’s Buok 
of Martyrs, of the 8th edit. 1641, in the old bind- 
ing, the outside of the cover impressed with the 
name of a former owner, George Norwood, and 
the date 1652, Geo. H, Dasnwoop. 

Stow Bardolph. 


There is in the library at Tabley House, Che- 
shire, a copy of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, newly 
enlarged and recognised by the author, 1576, 
London, by John Daye, folio, 2 vols. 

This third edition has many additional cuts, and 
likewise some additions at the end. 

The title-page of the first volume and part of 
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the index is wanting, but it is otherwise in a good 
state of preservation. 

The books are in the original binding, and 
formed part of the library of Sir Peter Leycester 
of Tabley, the celebrated Cheshire antiquary, who 
died 1678. M. L. Fovper. 





In Chelsea old church there is a copy of Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs chained to the west wall, with 
three other religious books. CuELsEGa. 

In the library of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, there 
is a copy (imperfect) of the edition of 1563. In 
the library of Hereford cathedral (press mark 
D 4.13 14.), is a copy of the 1610 edition in two 
volumes. Avi. Try. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 

Sir Robert le Gris (2"* §. viii. 268.) — For in 
formation respecting this gentleman I refer your 
correspondent to the following documents in the 
State Paper Office. 

1608. Dom. Papers, vol. xxxvii. Art 7. Cer- 
tificate of Edm. Pigeon to the E. of Salisbury, 
respecting leases granted by the late queen, of 
the herbage &c. of Watlington, indorsed “ Gris 
his suit.” 

1618. Domestic papers, vol. xcviii. Nos. 26, 
36, 40, and vol. ciii. No. 6, relative to a dispute 
between him and Winifred Lady Markham, he 
accusing her, seemingly without ground, of an 
attempt to pervert Sir Drew Drury to Romanism 
in his dying days, and of defending the Gun- 
powder [’lot. 

1627. Vol. Ixxxi. No. 4. xx., his name occurs 
as captain of a company to be sent to the Isle of 
Rheé. ‘ 

1628. Feb. 8. A patent is granted at his re- 
quest for the sole use of a medicine invented by 
hin, to preserve sheep from the rot. 

1628. Feb. 26., occurs a letter from Capt. Rob. 
le Gris to Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Mont- 
gomery, relative to the needful licence for printing 
the translation of Argenis, propounding several 
points relative to the construction of the work ; 
and on Feb. 28 following is a letter from Lord 
Conway to the Stationers’ Company, licensing the 
printing of the said book. M. A. E. G. 


Alderman Hart (2™ S. viii. 308.) — Your cor- 
respondent W. N.S. will find some little infor- 
mation concerning Sir John Hart in the Visitation 
of Yorkshire (Harl. MS. Brit. Mus., 1487, fol. 
369.). He is there described as Lord Mayor of 
London in 1590. His father is Raphe Ilarte of 
Sproston Court, co. York. Arms: Sable, a chev- 
ron argent between three fleurs-de-lis, or. ‘The 
same arms are given in Harl. MS. 1483. (Visi- 
tation of Berks), with the addition of a crest, a 
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stag’s head, argent, issuing from a coronet, or. 
In this visitation he is described as Sir John 
Hart, Grocer, Mayor of London, 1590, died 1603. 
My blazonry of this crest is as near as I can de- 
scribe it from a rough sketch; but if W. N. S. 
will favour me with his address I should be glad 
to communicate with him privately. 

Writ Henry Harr. 

Folkestone House, Roupell Park, 
Streatham. 


Baron of Beef at Windsor (2"* §. viii. 248.) 
— The baron of beef is roasted at Windsor by 
the same contrivance which was and still may be 
used for the same purpose at Arundel Castle, viz., 
a strong spit to support the meat, and strong beer 
to support the men who sat up «.1 night to watch 
it. On one oceasion the spit vroke under the 
baronial weight, and Vuleanie advice had to be 
sought in the middle of the night. G. H. K. 


Mr. Abdias Ashton of St. John's Coll., Camb. 
(2"¢ S. viii. 302.) —Is this the Mr. Abdie Ashton 


who was the favourite and confidential chaplain of 


Robert, Earl of Essex, and who attended him on 
the scaffold, Feb. 20, 1600-1, and of whom we 
have interesting notices in Jardine’s Criminal 
Trials, vol.i. pp. 365. 367. 375-7.? What is 
known of Ashton’s life? Any particulars of him 
would be acceptable. M. P. 


Suffragan Bishop (2"* §. viii. 225, 296.316.) — 
With reference to Manning's appointment as suf- 
fragan bishop of Ipswich, I may say that the royal 
mandate referred to by your correspondent is 
printed in Burnet’s Collection, vol. i. and that 
Manning retained the priory of Butley after his 
consecration, and signed the resignation of the 
priory as head of that house, with his episcopal 
title, in 1539, March 1. 

If any of your readers can tell me anything of 
a copy of Burnet’s Reformation, vol. i., with third 
edition on the title-page I should be obliged. 

Nicnoras Pocock. 

5. Worcester Terrace, Clifton. 


Sir William and Sir Richard Weston. — In 2" 
S. vii. 317. your correspondent P. S. C. inquires 
for information respecting “ Sir William Weston, 
Prior of the Knights Hospitallers in England in 
the early part of the reign of Henry VIIL., or his 
brother Sir Richard Weston?” At p. 405. of the 
same volume, I gave some references to informa- 
tion respecting the Sir William Weston alluded 
to by P. S.C. At p. 485. in the same volume, 
Mr. C. J. Rostnson refers me to his Query (but 
he does not tell me where to find it)*, and says 
“he inquired about Sir William Weston who was 
buried at Callow- Weston, Gillingham, co. Dorset.” 


* Ind 


The Query appeared in 2° 8, v, 359.—Epb. } 


There is certainly & game at cross-purposes in 
this matter. Iam “referred again” to a Query 
which I have never seen, and charged (by impli- 
eation at least) by Mr. Ropixson with having 
erroneously replied to a Query asked by P. 8. C, 
respecting one Sir William Weston, when I ought 
to have directed my attention to another gentle. 
man of that name, but who is in no way whatever 
alluded to in the Query to which I replied. J 
noticed this incongruity nearly three months ago, 
but my communication escaped the notice of the 
Editor of “ N. & Q.” Pisury ‘THompsox., 
Stoke Newington. 


Actresses ennobled by Marriage (2"¢ S. viii. 292.) 
— Martin Folkes, the antiquary, a man of good 
birth and fortune, is said to have been the first 
person among “the gentry” who chose a wife 
from the English stage, although he did not “ en- 


| noble” her by doing so. 


Mr. Folkes married Lucretia Bradshaw, the 
representative of Farquhar’s heroines, circa 1725. 
The lady's “ prudent and exemplary conduct” is 
said to have been the attraction to the learned 
antiquary. I find the following list of actresses 
raised by marriage to elevated rank, in Burke's 
Romance of the Aristocracy. 

Anastasia Robinson was married to Lord Peter- 
borough circa 1735. 

Lavinia Beswick (the original Polly Peachum), 


' became Duchess of Bolton about 1750. 


Elizabeth Farren married the Earl of Derby 

Miss Searle married Robt. Heathcote, Esq., 
1807. 

Louisa Brunton married the Earl of Craven, 
1807. 

Mary Catherine Bolton (another Polly Peach- 
um), married Lord Thurlow in 1813. 

Miss O'Neill married Sir W. W. Beecher, 
Bart., ’ 

Miss Foote was married to the Earl of Harring- 
ton. 

Miss Stephens to the Earl of Essex. 

Miss Mellon (then Mrs. Coutts) to the Duke 
of St. Albans. 

Mrs. Nisbett married to Sir William Boothby, 
Bart. 

I believe a daughter of the late John Braham 
was ennobled by her marriage; and there are, 
probably, one or two more instances, of a recent 
date. Pisury THompsoy. 





Stoke Newington. 


Duchess of Bolton (2"* §. viii. 291.) —Oxontensis 
will find the information he desires in Leigh 
Hunt's Men, Women, and Books, vol. ii. p. 180. 
I have The Life of Lavinia Beswick, alias Fenton, 
alias Polly Peachum. It was published in 1728, 
when she was twenty years old. GILBERT. 
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Mr. Willett, Purchaser of the Orleans Pictures 
9-4 §. viii. 308.) — The writer of this believes 
Mr. Willett’s name would be found in many 
priced catalogues of picture sales during at least 
the first quarter of this century; and believes 
that he lived in Portland Place and had some 
place in one of the counties near London. The 
Court Guides of the time would show his London 
residence, and perhaps Christie’s books something 
about his pictures. If the subject or description 
of the picture were given, its history might be 
more easily found. KLorron. 


The Mr. Willett, who bought pictures from the 
Orleans Gallery, was probably Ralph Willett, 
Esq., of Merly, Dorset, whose fine library was 
sold by Leigh and Sotheby in Dec. 1813. H. P. 


Norton Family (2™ §. viii. 249.) — Some ac- 
count of Richard Norton, Esq. of Norton Con- 
yers and his “right good = teat who were 
concerned in the “ rising of the North,” 4 p. 1569, 
will be found in Sir Cuthbert Sh: arp’s Memorials 


of the Rebellion of 1569, p. 275. é. 7. We 
Cross and Candlesticks on Super-Altar (2™ 


viii, 204. 255. 297.) — LANcAstTRiEnsis professes 
to be unable to find in the present Prayer-Book 
of the Church of England the rubric which orders 
across and candles to be set up on the altar of 
every parish church. I think it is evident that 
Mr. R. H. N. Browne refers to the first rubric, 
at the conclusion of which occur the following 
words : — 

“And here it is to be noted, that such Ornaments of 
the Church, and of the Ministers thereof, at all times of 
the ir Ministration, shall be retained, and be in use, as 
were in this Church of England by the Authority of Par- 
liament, in the Second Year of the Reign of King Ed- 
ward the Sixth.” 

The Act referred to authorised the use of the 
vestments, and ornaments ordered by the first 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI., among which orna- 
ments are mentioned candles for the altar. 

In an Introduction to the Book of Common 
Prayer, “by John Reeves, Esq., one of the Pa- 
tentees of the Office of King’s Printer, London, 
1801,” dedicated to George LIIL., the author, ex- 
plaining this first rubric, among other things, says, 

“Among other Ornaments of the Church, then in use, 
and therefore within the meaning of this Rubric, the re 
were two lights, enjoined to be set upon the Altar, as a sig- 
nificant emblem of the light, which Christ’s Gospel 
brought into the world. 

“This was ordered by the same injunction, which pro- | 
hibited all other lights and tapers, that used to be super- 
stitiously set before images and shrines.” 

I hope Lancasrriensts will find the on ry satis- | 
factory. . Pn. | 


Mr. Garstin will find a full and satisfactory 
answer to his inquiry in pp. 78. et seqg., and pp. 
152. et seq., of the second edition (1844) of How 
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shall we Conform to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England? by James Craigie Robertson, M.A., 
now Canon of Canterbury. 

The two assertions contained in Mr. Nispett 
Browne's short reply will startle most of your 
readers. ‘The first, that the cross and candlesticks 
are ordered to be placed on the altar “ by the rubric 
of our present Prayer-Book;" when the fact is 
that the rubric does not mention them at all. 

The second, that the super-altar will be found 
“in every prope rly-arranged church ;” when, if 
so, not one in a hundr d of the churches in the 
kingdom is, according to Mr. Nisnerr Browne's 
ideas, properly arranged. 

I purposely refrain from entering farther into 
the subject, the discussion of which is wholly fo- 
reign to the objects of “ N.& Q.” Inquiries, such 
as Mr. Garstin makes, should be answered by 
facts; and not by assertions unfounded and in- 
ferences unexplained; and I trust that your ex- 
cellent and useful miscellany will not be insidiously 
led to take part in the modern controversy on 
church-ceremonial, SENEX. 


Lord Nithsdale’s Escape (2"¢ S. vi. 438.) — Ein 
Fracer will find Lady Nithsdale’s Narrative 
reprinted in Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pretenders 
(Bohn’s ed.) pp. 70—76., where it is quoted from 
Transac tions of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, 
vol. i. pp. 623—38. F. 


Schuyler (2™ S. viii. 290.) — G. L., who asks 
for “information respecting a Dutch family of 
this name, will find very interesting particulars 
of such a family in a letter of Mrs. Grant, dated 
1773, being No. xxi. of her Letters from the 
Mountains, which contains what she calls “ a faint 
sketch of the useful and happy, the estimable and 
singular character of the friend of her childhood, 
the instructress of her youth, and the existing 
model, in her mind, of the highest practical vir- 
tue,” of Madam, or Aunt Schuyler. We learn 
from it, and from a note, that “ Aunt Schuyler's 
father was called Cuyler ;"” that she lived in Al- 
bany, New York, U.S.; and was a descendant 
of those Dutch settlers by whom the province 
was occupied when we got it in exchange for 
Surinam.” 

L. asks of the family, “ Was it noble?” 
Mrs. Grant's “ sketch” of Aunt Schuyler, and the 
note appended, show that they were at least 
amongst the noblest of nature’s creation. The 
whole account is highly inter 7 and would be 
acceptable to the readers of “ N. & Q.;” but its 
length will doubtless preclude its publication 
there. Pr. es. 2 


Gay's Works (2"¢ S. v. 215.) —I presume that 
the edition of Gay’s Works to which Mr. Cun- 
ningham refers is that of 1795, 6 vols. 12mo. 

James DELAno. 
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Sir John Danvers (2™ S. viii. 171. 
Jobn Danvers of Chelsea was the only surviving 
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| 
309.) —Sir 


brother of Henry Earl of Danby ; which Earl by | 


his will made Henry Danvers, Esq., only son of 
Sir Jobn Danvers by his second wife Ann, 
daughter of Ambrose Dauntesey, the heir to his 
great estate. Sir John survived his son Henry, 
and the latter made his youngest sister Anne 
Danvers, married during the Protectorate to Sir 
Henry Lee of Ditchley, “ hei sir to the whole of the 
great estate in his power,” as set forth in the 
monument erected to his memory in the Daun- 
tesey chapel of West Lavington church. I have 
collected many ——e particulars relative to 
these parties, and shall feel much pleasure in 
communicating to W. C. any information he may 
be anxious to obtain, and I may be able to supply. 
Henry Danvers had two sisters. Elizabeth, the 
eldest, married the famous Robert Wright, alias 
Villiers, who levied a fine to be excused taking 
the title of Viscount Purbeck, and assumed the 
maiden name of his wife, “* Danvers.’ 
husband's death she used the title of Viscountess 
Purbeck, and her son attempted to substantiate 
his claim, but without success. The case is re- 
ported in Sir Harris Nicolas’s Adulterine Bas- 
tardy. I possess some letters written by her 
agent's brother relative to this portion of the 
family history, and shall be ready to communi- 
cate them through the pages of “ N. & Q.,” when 
I hear farther from your correspondent W. C. 

Epwarp Wittox, Clerk. 

West Lavington, Devizes. 


Primate Bramhall’s Arms, &c. (2™ S. v. 478. 


| tions “ Anti-Sejanus,” 


After her | 


viii. 259.) — According to Burke (Ext. Baronet- 


arms were, “Sa. a lion rampant 


age), the prelate’s 
Ilis son was created 


or, armed and langued, gu.” 
a baronet 3ist of May, 1662, by the title of Sir 
Thomas Bramhall of Rathmullyon, co. Meath. 
He died s. p. C. J. Ropixson. 


Tote (2"* S. viii. 282.) — This word is not ex- 
clusively applied to the -_ of carrying, in the 
southern part of the United States. I have fre- 
quently heard a negro enquire, “ Shall I tote this 
horse to the water?” Although it is now almost 
always regarded as a negroism, I think it had 
another origin, and was brought by the first Eng- 
lish settlers in America from the old country. 
Chaucer, I think, uses the word to signify 
summing up, the ascertaining a total amount, Kc. ; 
and I have frequently heard in Lincolnshire the 
phrase, “ come, fofe it up, and tell me what it 
comes to.” I think, with your correspondent, 
Mr. Myers, that the word is derived from the 
Latin follo, “ to take away, to lift up, or to raise.” 
There is also the Anglo-Saxon verb ¢éotian, “ to 
lift up, to elevate.” (See Bosworth’s A.-S. and 
Engl. Dict., p. 226.) ‘The definitions attached to 


these two words include all the applications which | 


| the esprit Gaulois, and who, 


(2°@ S. VIIL. Oct. 22, 9. 


I have heard the word éofe receive in the United 
States. The law term éolt, “a removal ; a taking 
away,” is evidently derived from the Latin tullo, 
and has the same meaning as the word foto. Mr, 
Webster’s definition is too limited, but quite cor- 
rect so far as it goes. Pisury Tuompsoy, 


The Rev. John Rob, Scott, D. D. (2"* S. viii. 
190. 218.) — The “classic commentator,” so 
praised by and = = under his later pseu donyme, 
FaLkKianp, had been — as Irving's Biography of 
Oliver Goldsmith records — chapI: rin to (Miss 
Ray's) Lord Sandwich, and one of the Nerth 
ministry's political scribes ; signing his lamenta- 
* Panurge,” and such like 
noms de plume. Among his several functions, he 
was commissioned to purchase Goldsmith's co- 
operation, which—much to the D.D.’s annoy- 
ance and wonder—the low-estated but high- 
minded poet refused. Doctor Scott's services 
were subsequently requited with a brace of com- 
fortable crown livings. Where were they, and 
when did he die? 

The enlistment of poor Goldsmith was probably 
suggested by his friend Viscount Clare, then high 
in office, and to whom the celebrated “ Haunch 
of Venison” was addressed. Among the cha- 

racters of that pleasant jeu d'esprit Doctor Scott 
seems especially noticed*; under one, at least, of 
his many pseudonymes, — 

“ The oné writes the ‘ Snarler,’ the other the ‘ Scourge ;’ 

Some think he writes * Cinna,’—he owns to * Panurge.” 


V.Q 





HMiiscellanegug. 
MONTULY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


1. Francois Villon, sa Vie et ses (Eurres, par Antoin 
Campaux, Docteur és Lettres. In-8°. Paris, A. Durand. 


The history of French literature exhibits to us two 
distinct schools of writers; some keep to the classical 
traditions, endeavouring to engraft on the national ten- 
dencies a taste for the productions and spirit of antiquity. 
They sacrifice originality to imitation, and are pe srfectly 
content with the humble part of patient and faithful 
copyists. In modern times, Racine, Boileau, Laharpe, 
belonged to that coterie; further back, Ronsard, the poets 
of the Pleiad; further still, Charles d°Orléans, Alain 
Chartier and ethers represented it with more or less 
power. But, on the other hand, there has always existed 
in France a strong, compact, influential body of hu- 
mourists who preserved amongst them the pungency of 
careless of all convention- 
alisms, were bent upon expressing as truthfully as they 
could their views of society, and their free opinions on 
poli. :al and ecclesiastical institutions. La Fontaine, Ra- 





[* Our correspondent has confounded Dr. John Robert 
Scott with Dr. James Scott, or “Old Slyboots,” call 
by Goldsmith “Parson Scott.” See “ N. & Q.” 28 5, vi. 
150.—Ep. 
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belais, the old fubliaux are the most genuine exponents 
of that light-hearted brigade who lately lost in the illus- 
trious Beranger the truest representative they perhaps 
ever had. Francois Villon, the subject of M. Campaux’s 
biography, deserves also a prominent place in the same 
category; and we may safely say that he produced in 
French literature a revolution as beneficial as any it has 
gone through since the sixteenth century. 

“Villon sut le premier dans ces siécles grossiers 
Débrouiller l'art confus de nos vieux romanciers.” 
Such is the opinion of Boileau; and although perhaps it 
js not sufficiently clear, yet we must admit that the 
author of the Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis did dé- 
trouiller, and something more, the heavy, tedious style of 
composition which was so universal amongst the medix- 

val poets. 

The two celebrated works of Villon are his Testaments, 
and M. Campaux gives of them a very complete and 
correct analysis. “Le Petit Testament,” says he, “ se 
compose de 45 octaves ou huitains qui se balancent 
chacun sur trois rimes croisées, dont 25 de legs, en- 
cadrés entre un préambule plein d’émotion, et une sorte 
dépilogue qui, de religieux qu'il promettait d’étre, tourne 
brusquement au burlesque, par un de ces soubresants 
beaucoup trop fréquents chez notre poete.” 

The Petit Testament is chiefly of a satirical character ; 
it is evidently the work of 2 young man whose experi- 
ence has not yet brought him into contact with the real 
calamities of life; but after the publication of that poem 
we find Villon gradually sinking lower and lower, carried 
away by the evil example of his friends: he commits 
crimes gross enough to bring him to the gallows, and 
when Montfaucon is within sight, his imagination brings 
forth before him the following anticipated picture of his 
melancholy end: — 


“La pluye nous a debuez et lavez, 
Et le soleil desséchez et noirciz ; 
Pies, corbeau!x nous ont les yeux cavez, 
Et arrachéz la barbe et les sourcilz. 
Jamais nul temps nous ne sommes rassiz ; 
Puis ca, puis 14 comme le vent varie, 
A son plaisir, sans cesser nous charrie, 
Plus becquetez d’oyseaulx que déz & couldre. 
Hommes icy n’usez de mocquerie, 
Mais priez Dieu que tous nous veuille absouldre! 


The clemency of King Louis XI. fortunately saved 
Villon from being hung. This circumstance led him to 
reflect, and the Grand Testament, which he subsequently 
published, though containing here and there many out- 
bursts of coarse invective, has on the whole a solemn 
character, which proves that the poet had learnt a profit- 
able lesson in the school of adversity. He died, it is 
presumed, about 1482 or 1484. 

M. Campaux gives us a list of Villon’s imitators; they 
were numerous, and distinguished by all the stupidity 
which generally belongs to the serrum pecus. The Codi- 
cille et Testament de Monseigneur des Barres; Testament 
@ung Amourenx qui mourut par Amour; Testament de 
Tastevin Roi des Pions; Testament de la Mule Barbeau, 
&e. &. Such are the titles of the most remarkable 
amongst them. But besides these clumsy productions of 
third-rate scribblers, there exist many poems of a totally 
different order, and which can be said to belong to the 
school of Villon by their elegance, their pungency, and 
their wit. M. Campaux subjoins some extracts from 
these compositions in his appendix. A bibliographical 
chapter terminates the volume, and states all the re- 
sources available for those savants who would feel inclined 
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to undertake a new edition of Villon, even after the one | 


lately published by M. Paul Lacroix. 
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2. Pellisson. Etude sur sa Vie et ses Quvres suivie d'une 
Correspondance inédite du méme, par F. L. Marcou, ancien 
éléve de l’Ecole Normale. 8°. Paris, Durand. 


Paul Pellisson-Fontanier is associated with three famous 
institutions of the seventeenth century in France; 1°, the 
Samedis, or Saturday-reunions of Mademoiselle de Seu- 
déry ; 2°, the dungeons of the Bastille; and 3°, the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. For a man who never 
attained any real celebrity either as a littérateur or as a 
politician, this is pretty well; but in addition to such 
honour, imagine a personage obscure like Pellisson being 
made the subject of a biography extending over a thick 
volume of 500 closely-printed pages! 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s salon, however, occupies in 
the history of French literature a prominent part; and 
whilst describing the early life of his hero, M. Marcou 
vas naturally led to take a general survey of the intel- 
lectual movement which marked the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. This he has done in a most inter- 
esting manner. We assist at the first meetings held by 
the Académie Francaise ; we watch those curious quarrels 
arising from the structure of a sonnet or the wording of a 
metaphor; we follow the progress of taste and the deve- 
lopment of that elegant, though somewhat formal, school 
of literature which afterwards found imitators even in 
England during the reign of Queen Anne. Pellisson’s 
merits as a writer will not be deemed very great by those 
who peruse the work we are now noticing; the two fol- 
lowing epigrams are amongst the best of his poésies fugi- 


tives :— 





“ Contre un Envieux. 
“Paul, cet envieux maraud, 
Sur l'échelle méme enrage 
Qu’un autre ait eu pour partage 
De deux gibets le plus haut.” 


“ Lorsque B., Phomme de Dieu, 
Se mit & songer que le traitre 
Vendit trente deniers son Seigneur et son maitre 
Le malheureux, dit-il, ’aveit vendu si peu!” 

Pellisson was councillor of state; in that quality he be- 
came connected with Nicolas Fouquet, served him as his 
private secretary, and shared his disgrace. Under such a 
system of government as the one which prevailed two 
hundred years ago in France, it was impossible for Pel- 
lisson, really esteemed though he was by the king, to 
escape imprisonment. Lis position had led him to know 
many secrets of the most delicate character; the corrup- 
tion of the court, the intrigues of Louis XIV., the repu- 
tations of persons belonging to the highest families, all 
these were, so to say, in his hands, and his acquittal 
would have been the condemnation of le grand monargue 
himself. He was accordingly sent to the Bastille, and 
remained confined there for six years. When he entered 
the precincts of the state prison, Pellisson was a Pro- 
testant; he had scarcely left them than he abjured his 
faith, took orders in the Romish church, and became one 
of the most zealous convertisseurs employed to enforce 
the edicts promulgated against his quondam fellow-reli- 
gionists. 

Of course Pellisson’s conduct has been appreciated in 
the most contradictory manner; and whilst in some books 
it is still represented as a highly meritorious act, origin- 
ating with genuine faith and inspired by disinterested 
motives, on the other hand there are authors who assert 
that it was the hypocritical adhesion of an ambitious 
time-server eager for promotion, and caring only for tem- 
poral advantages. We would not attempt to sit in judg- 
ment over other people, but still we think that the favour 
which Pellisson obtained from Louis XIV. subsequently to 
his abjuration tells rather against him. At all events, 
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the following abject letter which he wrote to the king olen . X. (Taunton). 


5 1,1 } » t 
might, we conceive, have been withheld altogether :— 
“ Sire,—However profound my respect may be for your 
Majesty, I felt it a duty to do without you the only thing 


i which one ought not to do from mere obe- 


in the worl 
dience to you.” 
M. Marcou’s volume, to conclude, is a useful contribu- 

tion to the history of lern literature, although written 

in too much of an eulogistic strain. t illustrates very 

completely the transition-epoch im y unterior 

the era of Boileau and Racine, and if not 4 
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